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Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
February  14,  1859.  The  last  of  the  Hug 
family  came  to  America  in  the  summer 
of  1859.  The  family  joins  Oregon  in  cele¬ 
brating  their  common  centennial  in  1959. 


Since  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  state 
in  1959,  the  exact  geographic  center  of 
the  United  States,  from  east  to  west,  and 
north  to  south,  has  moved  to  the  Wallowa 
Mountains  in  southeastern  Union  County, 
Oregon. 

The  Hug  family  has  gravitated  to  the 
center  of  the  nation.  They  nearly  all  live 
in  Oregon,  and  surrounding  states.  Of 
the  822  members  at  the  time  of  this  reun¬ 
ion,  393  live  in  Oregon,  and  153  live  in 
Union  County. 
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JOHN  JACOB  HUG,  1793-1860 


JOHN  JACOB  HUG,  1793-1860,  whose  six  grown  children  came  to 
America  100  years  ago,  married  and  established  permanent  homes.  This 
is  the  story  of  his  family. 
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Introduction 


BERNAL  D.  HUG,  family  his¬ 
torian  since  the  first  Hug  reun¬ 
ion,  laid  his  razor  away  last 
January  and  grew  his  first  crop 
of  whiskers  to  celebrate  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  year  and  history  of  his 
family  and  home  state,  Oregon. 


All  ages  of  men  and  women  like  stories.  The  most  interesting  stories 
are  true  ones;  still  more  interesting  are  true  stories  about  places  and 
people  who  are  close  to  us. 

This  story  is  a  true  one  about  five  brothers  and  a  sister,  who  as  young 
people,  left  a  country  where  democracy  had  been  in  operation  for  many 
centuries  and  came  to  America  to  seek  their  future. 

It  tells  of  their  family  background  and  life  in  Europe,  their  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  western  prairies,  how  they  pioneered  in  Utah, 
and  then  came  on  by  covered  wagon  to  northern  Union  County,  Oregon,  to 
establish  permanent  homes;  how  their  descendants  have  scattered  from 
there  and  become  integrated  into  the  life  fibers  of  our  nation.  It  shows 
how  in  just  one  century,  one  family  can  become  a  strong  fiber  in  the 
weaving  of  America’s  pattern. 

To  aid  in  identifying  individuals  in  the  directory,  John  Jacob  Hug  of 
Switzerland,  and  his  wife,  are  referred  to  as  grandfather  and  grandmother; 
their  six  children  who  came  to  America,  and  their  spouses  are  called 
uncles  and  aunts;  the  grandchildren,  or  first  cousins,  have  a  (1)  after 
their  names;  the  next  generation  a  (2),  etc. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  family  for  their  100  percent 
cooperation  in  preparing  this  record.  The  many  hours  that  I  have  spent, 
and  miles  I  have  traveled,  have  been  repaid  by  the  association  of  so 
friendly  a  group  of  people. 


June  28,  1959 


BERNAL  D.  HUG,  historian 
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Switzerland 


THE  TRIBE  AND  THE  NAME 

In  the  mountainous  central  part  of  Europe  there  lives  an  old,  old 
tribe  of  people  known  as  the  Alemennens.  These  people,  who  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  dialect,  live  in  Switzerland,  Alsace,  France,  and  in  the 
provinces  of  Baden  and  Wurttenberg,  Germany. 

One  of  the  principle  families  of  this  tribe  is  the  family  of  Hauck, 
which  is  pronounced  similar  to  its  spelling.  However,  some  spell  the 
name  Haug,  and  a  few  Hug,  (with  the  “u”  dotted.)  The  “au”  and  the 
dotted  “u”  are  used  somewhat  interchangeably  in  the  German  spelling. 
A  Swiss  word  for  a  small  hill  is  Hugel,  which  is  often  contracted  to  Hug. 
Whether  this  is  significant,  we  do  not  know.  Members  of  our  immediate 
family,  who  still  live  in  Weiningen,  Switzerland,  spell  the  name  Haug,  and 
insist  that  it  is  the  correct  spelling.  When  our  folks  left  Europe  they 
were  spelling  the  name  Hug,  and  we  will  go  along  with  Flora  Hug  as  she 
expressed  it  at  the  1941  reunion: 

‘‘There’s  shuddering  words  like  slugs  and  thugs, 

And  crawly  words  like  bugs; 

There’s  tired,  aching  words,  like  lugs  and  tugs, 

And  back-breaking  words  like  rubs  and  tubs; 

And  there’s  soft,  wooly  words  like  rugs, 

And  thirsty  words  like  mugs  and  jugs; 

There’s  snarly,  growly  words  like  pugs, 

But  the  lovingest,  snuglyest  words  are  Hugs.” 

Although  the  “Hug”  spelling  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  uncommon,  it 
is  found  quite  often  in  central  Europe.  Last  summer  William  Hug  (3)  re¬ 
turned  from  his  army  service  in  Europe.  While  there  he  did  considerable 
traveling.  He  states  that  the  the  name  Hug  is  quite  common,  particularly 
in  the  region  we  have  mentioned.  He  saw  it  on  signs  of  business  firms 
and  other  places.  When  he  visited  the  Vatican  in  Rome  he  was  interested 
to  find  that  one  of  the  Swiss  guards  was  a  Hug.  A  quite  similar  account 
of  the  name  in  Europe  is  given  by  Dale  Hug  (3),  who  also  returned  from 
army  service  last  year.  Neither  of  these  young  men  were  aware  that  Hug 
was  the  least  common  way  of  spelling  the  name,  and  that  it  was  also 
spelled  Haug  and  Hauck,  the  latter  the  most  common. 

SWISS  DEMOCRACY 

The  Hug  family  came  from  a  land  where  a  practical,  working  dem¬ 
ocracy  was  operating  centuries  before  America  was  discovered.  The 
reader  may  refer  to  Swiss  history  for  details  of  this  people’s  struggle  to 
gain  and  maintain  their  independence  and  democracy. 
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In  1291  the  people  from  the  many  valleys  of  the  Alps  met  and  formed 
a  strong  federation  which  became  known  as  the  Republic  of  Switzerland. 
All  through  the  centuries  it  has  been  a  homeland  for  democracy  and 
freedom,  yet  maintained  itself  as  a  strong,  free  nation  amid  a  warring 
Europe.  If  we  were  to  look  at  the  material  upon  which  the  freedom  loving 
Republic  of  Switzerland  was  formed,  we  would  hardly  expect  such  a  strong 
united  nation.  Most  Alpine  valleys  are  quite  isolated,  and  have  their  own 
traditions  and  tribal  customs.  Four  separate  languages  are  spoken  within 
the  Republic:  German,  French,  Italian  and  Romanish.  About  half  of  the 
citizens  are  Catholic,  and  half  Protestants.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  back¬ 
ground,  the  individual  has  learned  to  be  tolerant  and  charitable  about 
religion,  language,  customs  of  life  and  political  views.  The  Swiss  demand 
the  right  to  think  for  themselves,  and  grant  that  same  privilege  to  their 
neighbors.  This  gives  them  a  strong  sense  of  brotherhood  upon  which 
their  nation  is  based. 

Thus  we  know  that  the  Hug  family  came  from  a  land  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  democracy,  where  freedom  has  been  bred  into  their  think¬ 
ing  for  generations. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  to  use  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  legislation.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  St.  Bernard  dog, 
which  was  bred  for  rescue  work.  The  international  postal  system  was 
started  by  Switzerland.  It  was  the  home  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
is  a  favored  place  for  international  conferences. 

Early  in  the  15th  century,  free  thinking  church  officials  became  con¬ 
cerned  at  a  hierarchy  of  worldly  power  that  was  growing  up  within  the 
Church  at  the  expense  of  true  Christian  teachings.  Zwingeli  and  Calvin, 
of  Switzerland,  and  Luther  across  the  border  in  Germany,  were  urging 
the  Church  to  get  back  to  fundamentals.  Higher  Church  officials  opposed 
their  questioning  habitual  routine,  and  had  them  excommunicated.  Public 
sentiment  supported  their  ideas  of  following  more  closely  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  and  a  reformation  took  place,  both  within  and  without  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church. 

The  Church  reformation  was  just  part  of  a  new  awakening  of  thought 
and  learning,  known  in  history  as  the  Renaissance.  It  had  far-reaching 
effects,  one  of  which  was  an  awakened  interest  in  finding  out  about  the 
world,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492. 

WEININGEN  IN  1859 

(Copied  from  translations  of  Uncle  Henry’s  writings) 

Part  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  consists  of  the  Limmat  Valley,  with 
Zurich  at  its  upper  end  and  Baden  12  miles  below  at  the  lower  end. 
Through  this  valley  the  Limmat  river  quietly  flows  in  a  winding  course 
past  the  lovely  green  meadow  lands.  On  both  sides  are  a  number  of  larger 
and  smaller  villages.  Half  way  down  the  right  bank  lies  the  church  town 
of  Weiningen.  On  either  side  are  vineyards  of  large  size  and  beyond 
these  wine  fields  are  hilly  homes  of  the  forests.  These  guardian  forests 
overlook  the  village  in  an  impressive  way,  as  if  to  say  to  the  people, 
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“Do  not  worry,  for  we  will  give  you  wood  from  time  to  time,  and  relieve 
your  minds  of  the  trouble  of  fuel  shortage.” 

On  either  side  are  hills,  but  in  the  background  raises  Bruderberg 
(Brotherhill)  which  is  higher  than  the  others.  This  name  is  derived  from 
the  order  of  Catholic  hermits  called  “Forest  Brethren,”  whose  house  stood 
there  for  a  long  time  after  their  day.  I  can  personally  remember  the  fire 
that  burned  this  house  down  in  1840.  Later  the  owner  rebuilt  it  exactly 
like  the  original.  This  entire  hill  is  overgrown  with  timber,  down  to  the 
lower  edges  which  are  pastures  and  meadows  thickly  strewn  with  cherry 
trees.  The  town  of  Weiningen  itself  is  not  so  very  big.  In  the  center  of 
the  town  stands  a  big  Linden  (Basswood)  which  is  many  hundreds  of  years 
old.  By  the  side  of  this  tree  is  a  big  fountain  with  four  outlets,  each  of 
which  runs  into  a  stone  trough.  Besides  this  one,  there  are  many  other 
fountains,  for  Weiningen  is  rich  in  springs. 

In  Upper  town  stands  the  church  and  parsonage,  and  the  nearest 
building  to  them  is  the  castle  where  the  junkers  of  Weinengen  once  held 
their  sessions.  During  my  childhood  this  castle  was  remodeled  as  a  school 
house.  The  principle  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Weiningen  is  farm¬ 
ing,  although  some  manufacturing  is  done,  and  in  more  recent  times  quite 
a  bit  of  silk  is  manufactured  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

On  October  20,  1829  I  was  born  in  the  village  of  Weiningen.  My 
parents  had  two  children  before  me,  the  older  named  Rachel,  and  the 
younger  Jacob.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  I  was  baptized  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  Henry.  The  home  of  my  parents  was  the  third  of  a  very 
large  house  in  Outer  town.  In  Weiningen  my  parents  were  considered 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  well  respected  people.  Father  had  always  lived 
in  and  been  a  citizen  of  Weiningen,  and  for  10  years  was  the  clerk  or 
recorder  of  the  district.  When  he  was  30  years  old  he  married  mother,  and 
the  celebration  lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  time  all  kinds  of 
enjoyments  were  indulged  in,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day.  This  all 
happened  while  my  father  was  still  living  with  my  grandparents,  where 
he  continued  to  live  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  fact  until  after  my 
older  sister  and  brother  were  born. 

A  house  in  Outer  town  also  belonged  to  my  grandparents  and  in 
dividing  up  the  estate,  father  received  this  home,  where  I  was  born. 
Father’s  brother  received  the  old  place.  My  grandfather,  whom  I  re¬ 
member  quite  well,  was  a  very  good  natured  man  who  was  well  thought 
of.  He  was  an  officer  that  looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
something  like  our  county  commissioners,  and  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age. 
Grandmother  was  cranky  and  not  so  peaceful.  She  lived  to  be  pretty  old 
too. 

Most  all  that  I  know  of  my  life  up  to  the  time  I  was  five  or  six  years  old 
is  what  my  mother  told  me.  She  told  me  that  I  was  born  in  an  eventful 
time,  as  it  was  during  wine  harvest,  and  my  birth  delayed  the  whole 
thing.  That  fall  the  cold  weather  came  gradually,  but  early  and  increas¬ 
ingly,  until  by  and  by  it  became  so  severe  that  icycles  formed  on  the 
grapes;  an  unusually  unpleasant  fall  when  one  is  accustomed  to  such 
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pleasant  weather  during  grape  harvest  that  it  permeates  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  good  will. 

As  mother  sat  at  her  spinning  wheel  she  told  anecdotes  as  her  wheel 
whirled  busily;  how  this  was  the  coldest  winter  that  any  one  could  re¬ 
member.  It  is  a  wonder  that  we  still  ex;st,  as  the  cold  came  before  they 
could  get  their  winter  wood  in.  How  can  one  keep  a  room  warm  when 
one  has  nothing  to  warm  with?  It  was  just  like  the  forsaken  places  in 
Russia. 

In  my  sixth  year  I  started  to  go  to  school,  but  it  was  not  an  agreeable 
occupation  to  me.  The  sitting  still  on  the  chair  was  not  to  my  liking. 
A  second  cause  for  dislike  was  that  the  whole  thing  did  not  progress 
satisfactorily,  because  I  could  not  whisper.  If  a  fellow  did  not  abide  by 
the  rules  the  schoolmaster  soon  gave  him  the  rod,  from  which  he  unmis- 
takeably  suffered.  The  school  house  was  too  small  to  hold  all  of  the 
children,  and  the  castle  was  built  over  for  a  school  room.  In  this  castle 
I  spent  the  rest  of  my  school  days.  In  going  to  school  I  never  took  very 
much  pleasure,  excepting  in  a  few  subjects,  for  instance  singing,  drawing, 
geography  and  in  history.  In  the  first  I  was  one  of  the  best,  as  I  was  also 
in  drawing,  the  reason  being  that  I  liked  them. 

CARYL  AND  ROBERT  DAWES  VISIT  WEININGEN 

’  i' 

Mrs.  Caryl  Dawes  (3)  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  be  able  to 
return  to  visit  Weiningen,  Switzerland,  just  100  years  after  the  first  of 
the  Hugs  left  there.  She  gives  the  following  account  of  her  visit: 

“My  husband,  Bob,  was  stationed  in  Weisbaden,  Germany,  with  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  and  I  joined  him  there  in  May,  1953.  My  father,  Bernal 
D.  Hug,  started  corresponding  with  Jacob  Haug  in  Weiningen,  Switzerland, 
and  we  were  invited  to  spend  some  time  at  their  home.  Mr.  Haug  states 
that  the  accepted  way  of  spelling  the  name  in  Switzerland  is  “Haug” 
instead  of  “Hug”  as  we  do  in  America.  It  was  still  dark  as  we  left  Weis¬ 
baden  early  in  the  morning  of  June  17,  1954.  The  day  was  a  German 
holiday,  but  the  roads  were  nearly  deserted  at  such  an  early  hour.  After 
a  few  hours  driving  we  left  the  Autobahn,  or  super  highway,  and  drove 
on  a  somewhat  narrow  cobblestone  road,  twisting  and  turning  through 
little  villages  and  towns.  In  these  towns  they  were  celebrating  a  religious 
day,  and  as  it  grew  lighter  we  could  see  the  people  hurrying  back  and 
forth,  decorating  altars  along  all  of  the  streets  with  religious  figurines, 
flowers,  candles  and  greenery.  Branches  from  the  trees  lined  the  way 
and  flowers  and  leaves  were  strewn  as  for  a  pathway.  Flags  of  the 
Church  flew  from  every  window.  We  only  wished  it  were  light  enough 
to  take  a  few  pictures  to  show  at  home.  We  couldn’t  wait  though,  as  we 
knew  that  traffic  would  grow  heavier  and  we  had  far  to  go. 

.  “About  10  a.  m.  we  arrived  at  the  Swiss  border.  There  Bob’s  leave 
orders  and  my  passport  were  checked  and  stamped,  and  after  paying  a 
small  fee,  we  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Switzerland.  At  first  things 
weren’t  much  different  than  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  but  gradually 
we  noticed  a  few  changes.  For  one  thing  there  was  no  bomb  damage. 
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This  made  a  much  cleaner  appearance  in  the  towns.  We  crossed  the 
border  near  Basil  and  continued  on  to  Zurich,  the  big  city  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  sea  of  Zurich. 

“Zurich  is  quite  a  beautiful  city,  boasting  many  cathedrals  and  parks. 
One  attraction  is  the  largest  town  clock  in  Europe.  The  clock  is  over  28 
feet  in  diameter.  Part  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  quaint,  but  you  also 
see  many  modern  structures,  making  an  interesting  contrast.  After  asking 
several  people,  we  finally  located  the  road  to  Weiningen.  It  is  a  small 
town  located  near  the  Limmat  River.  There  are  two  paved  streets  in 
Weiningen.  One  is  the  main  road  leading  from  Zurich  and  going  on 
through  town,  the  other  parts  at  the  middle  of  town  and  goes  back  up 
into  the  mountains  to  another  village.  At  the  junction  in  the  middle  of 
town  is  an  old  oak  tree  over  200  years  old,  we  were  told.  People  often 
go  there  and  sit  around  it  on  a  bench,  and  talk  and  sew. 

“Nearly  all  the  houses  in  Weiningen  are  built  with  a  barn  adjoin¬ 
ing,  as  this  is  a  farming  community.  It  is  odd  to  see  a  structure,  half  of 
which  is  house  and  the  other  half  being  for  animals  and  machinery.  Most 
of  the  places  were  quite  clean  and  well  kept.  However  we  thought  that 
they  had  their  drawbacks.  In  front  of  most  of  the  houses  there  was  a 
large  manure  pit  or  box  in  which  they  stored  barnyard  fertilizer.  They 
also  aged  cheese  in  these  pits.  They  wrapped  the  cheese  in  cloth,  paper 
and  burlap  sacks  and  then  placed  them  in  the  stack  to  age.  They  say  they 
do  this  because  the  temperature  there  remains  about  right  and  constant. 

“The  Jacob  Haug’s  had  the  nicest  house  in  Weiningen  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  It  was  a  nice  wTiite  building  with  pretty  green  shutters  and 
window  boxes  with  geraniums  growing  in  them.  The  manure  pile  was 
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removed  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  in  its  place  was  a  cement  watering 
trough.  They  had  a  telephone  and  modern  plumbing,  with  a  new  tiled 
bathroom.  To  the  back  of  the  house  there  were  apple  and  cherry  trees, 
also  a  vegetable  garden,  in  which  they  grew  nearly  all  -of  their  vegetables 
as  well  as  strawberries.  Behind  this  the  vineyard  rose  on  the  terraced 
hills;  rows  and  rows  of  grapevines.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  the  town 
had  a  section  of  their  own  in  this  vineyard,  but  you  couldn’t  tell  where 
one  ended  and  the  other  began.  The  whole  family  worked  in  the  field. 
Boys  and  men  leave  soon  after  breakfast  to  finish  the  chores,  and  then 
go  to  the  field.  The  women  and  girls  clean  the  house,  then  follow.  They 
come  home  a  little  earlier  than  the  men  and  prepare  dinner,  then  back  to 
the  field  all  of  them  go  until  dark. 

“Mr.  Haug  had  about  six  good  milk  cows  and  a  fancy  bull  that  had 
taken  first  prize  at  the  Zurich  fair.  The  cows  contributed  materially 
to  the  family’s  living.  Milk  was  sold  to  a  dairy.  Half  of  the  pay  was 
received  in  cash,  and  half  in  dairy  products.  The  cows  are  always  kept 
in  the  barn  which  is  attached  to  the  house.  In  the  summer  time  Mr.  Haug 
goes  out  each  morning  and  cuts  enough  grass  with  the  scythe  to  feed  them 
for  the  day.  * 

“The  Haugs  have  three  children,  Gertie  12,  Hobi  11,  and  Susi  8.  They 
are  all  well  behaved  children.  Their  home  is  very  old,  the  exact  age  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  family  has  lived  there  for  at  least  five  generations. 
Jacob  and  Kobi  have  been  remodelling  the  house  as  fast  as  time  and 
money  will  allow.  The  living  room  is  centered  around  the  table.  Also 
taking  up  most  of  the  room  is  the  large  tile  stove.  This  opens  into  the 
kitchen,  and  serves  as  a  cook  stove  as  well  as  a  separate  oven  for  baking 
bread.  In  this  oven  they  build  the  fire  up  good,  then  let  it  die  down. 
Then  they  clean  all  the  ashes  and  coals  from  the  oven  and  put  in  the 
bread.  The  accumulated  heat  then  bakes  the  bread  quite  slowly.  These 
stoves  hold  their  heat  for  hours  after  the  fire  is  out.  In  the  cook  stove 
the  pans  and  frying  pans  set  down  into  the  fire  in  place  of  on  stove  lids. 
This  makes  things  cook  much  faster,  but  the  bottoms  of  the  kettles  are 
impossible  to  clean. 

“The  Haugs  were  really  wonderful  to  us.  They  spoke  no  English  and 
we  spoke  no  Swiss,  but  through  a  cousin,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  we  got 
along  fine.  One  thing  we  enjoyed  so  much  was  the  food.  Breakfast  is 
usually  bread,  cheese  or  jam,  and  coffee.  For  dinner  they  always  have 
soup,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  salad,  and  usually  fruit.  At  night  for 
supper  they  have  sausage  or  cold  meat,  cheese,  milk  or  coffee.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  in  season  while  we  were  there,  and  Mrs.  Haug  served  them 
to  us  several  times,  in  different  ways,  all  of  which  we  enjoyed  greatly. 
I  might  say  their  strawberries  were  the  largest  I’ve  ever  seen,  yet  had 
a  wonderful  flavor.  Mr.  Hug  makes  his  own  wine,  as  most  of  the  people 
there  do.  He  has  a  small  press  in  part  of  his  barn,  and  each  year  he  makes 
enough  to  last  him  through  the  year  and  the  rest  he  sells.  He  ages  his 
wine  for  seven  years,  so  he  is  always  using  wine  that  was  made  several 
years  before. 

“We  saw  the  old  Church,  the  graveyard,  and  the  castle  in  which 
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grandfather  went  to  school.  It  wasn’t  like  we  think  of  a  castle,  but  more 
like  a  large  house.  It  is  used  now  for  a  public  meeting  house.  Mr.  Haug 
read  the  description  that  great  grandfather  wrote  of  the  town  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  pronounced  it  correct.  Weiningen  now  has  quite  a  modern 
school.  It  is  a  large  two  story  building  of  brick,  and  has  class  rooms 
such  as  you  would  find  in  America.  One  of  the  instructors  who  spoke 
English  took  us  all  through  the  building,  and  they  had  quite  a  modern 
science  department  and  a  nice  gymnasium.  We  went  down  into  the 
cellar  of  one  of  the  homes  in  Weiningen  which  must  have  had  a  20-foot 
ceiling.  It  was  so  deep  that  things  kept  very  well  in  it. 

“We  had  such  a  nice  visit  with  the  Haugs  that  we  hated  to  leave, 
but  time  was  slipping  by  so  that  we  felt  that  we  had  to.  We  will  always 
remember  them  and  their  kindness  to  us.  I  only  hope  that  some  day 
Mr.  Haug  can  come  to  America,  as  he  wants  to,  and  visit  our  homes  here.’' 


Air  Photo  of  the  Little  Village  of  Weiningen,  Switzerland 
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JACHOB  HAUG'S  REMARKS 

In  1954  Jachob  Haug,  a  member  of  the  family  who  remained  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  who  now  resides  in  Weiningen,  sent  the  writer  the  following 
information: 

“Since  1755  the  community  of  Weiningen  has  adopted  as  its  emblems, 
the  Church  Bells,  the  Plow  Share,  Grapes  and  Grapeknife.  From  1435  to 
1789  Weiningen  belonged  to  the  court  district  of  the  family  Meiyer  Von 
Kbobau.  This  blood  fellowship  belonged  to  Baaden,  a  pretty  big  city  near 
by;  a  blue  grape  with  leaves,  upright  plowshare,  with  blue  grape  knife 
with  red  handle,  all  on  a  gold  shield. 

“It  was  with  very  great  joy  that  I  learned  that  a  meeting  of  former 
emigrants  of  Weiningen  was  being  held  m  Oregon.  We  Weiningeners  are 
industrious  and  love  family  reunions.  It  is  nice  to  live  with  people  who 
have  a  fair  mind  and  stand  up  for  each  other.  The  Swiss  people  are  a 
small  minority  on  the  map  of  the  world,  but  due  to  energy  and  tough 
determination  they  have  always  come  out  with  great  success. 

“Dear  Weiningen  Americans,  you  have  shown  the  world  what  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  is.  The  true  Swiss  blood  in  your  veins  will  not  soon 
be  diluted.  A  triple  salute  for  your  reunion,  and  your  existence.  We  are 
always  happy  to  hear  from  you.  In  the  name  of  many  Hugs  I  am  sending 
you  the  warmest  greetings  from  the  homeland.” 


Weiningen,  June  14,  1954 

Dear  Cousin: 

“Many  thanks  for  the  long,  interesting  letters.  I’m  proud  that  I  in 
particular,  was  able  to  get  in  touch  with  you.  To  begin  with,  a  few 
explanations  of  my  circumstances: 

“I  am  a  farmer,  born  in  1914,  my  wife  in  1919.  We  have  three 
children;  farm  6  hectors  (22  acres)  and  have  6  hectors  of  timber,  raise 
grapes,  tree  fruit;  have  8  good  milk  cows,  one  horse,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
In  Switzerland  the  animals,  besides  being  profitable,  must  also  be  at¬ 
tractive.  We  live  well  and  can  always  put  some  money  in  the  bank.  The 
Swiss  are  thrifty  but  not  stingy.  An  automobile  we  have  not,  but  we 
eat  good  and  live  well;  an  attractive  house,  beautiful  living  quarters, 
radio,  telephone,  and  running  water. 

“During  the  Second  World  War  I  served  in  the  cavalry  on  our  borders, 
to  protect  our  neutrality.  At  the  age  of  20  every  Swiss  must  spend  six 
months  in  the  army,  after  which  he  retires  to  his  home  as  a  reserve,  with 
full  equipment  which  must  be  maintained  ready  for  immediate  use.  I 
am  still  an  active  horse  back  rider.  I  had  my  schooling  in  the  same  school 
house  as  your  ancestors;  however,  we  now  have  a  new  school  house. 

“Old  graves  are  no  longer  in  existence.  Every  so  often  they  are 
reused.  Most  of  the  farm  houses  date  back  to  the  time  of  your  ancestors. 
Most  young  people  no  longer  take  up  farming,  but  rather  enter  industry. 
The  city  of  Zurich  is  stretching  its  fingers  after  our  town.  Cement 
blocks  are  being  manufactured  and  laid  right  at  our  city  limits.  Land 
is  expensive  and  speculators  are  reaching  for  it.  What  good  is  the  lousy 
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money  to  us  when  we  loose  the  beloved  land  of  our  fathers?  I  hope  you 
Weiningen  Americans  can  visit  the  old  homeland  while  the  character 
of  our  town  still  exists.” 

Jachob  Haug 

UNCLE  HENRY'S  MISSIONARY  DIARY 

Instead  of  leaving  Switzerland  for  Utah  in  1854,  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hug  family,  Uncle  Henry  was  asked  by  the  Mormon  authorities 
to  stay  for  a  time  as  missionary.  He  kept  a  quite  detailed  diary  of  his 
experiences  in  missionary  work.  It  would  be  long  and  tedious  to  include 
here,  but  as  so  much  of  it  clearly  relates  to  Switzerland  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  we  will  briefly  quote  from  it. 

On  July  9,  1856,  he  was  trained  and  started  his  active  work  of  visi¬ 
tation  and  conducting  meetings. 

On  July  29,  1856,  he  was  calling  on  a  preacher  who  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  the  Mormons.  We  quote  a  small  part  of  the  day’s  report: 
“At  the  Church  on  the  right  hand  stood  a  very  nice  house.  I  was  told 
that  this  was  the  parsonage  ...  I  went  to  the  house  and  met  the  preacher 
and  his  family.  They  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  and  a  room,  in  one  side 
of  which  was  a  round  walnut  table.  The  preacher  took  a  seat  opposite 
me,  and  they  put  some  wonderfully  fine  red  wine  and  other  things  on 
the  table.  A  two  hour  talk  followed.  The  preacher’s  talking  points 
were  pretty  well  used  up,  even  when  he  did  his  best.  One  who  is  inex¬ 
perienced  would  have  no  chance  in  an  argument  with  the  preachers  of 
the  Church.  When  I  stated  the  main  principles  at  the  right  time,  they 

were  too  big  for  him.  He  assured  me  that  my  talk  was  great  and  won¬ 

derful.  Men  who  have  never  studied,  also  have  Holy  talents,  that  many 
learned  preachers  can  not  hold  their  own  with;  such  were  his  thoughts 
of  me. 

“He  was  so  satisfied  with  me  that  he  accompanied  me  a  whole  hour 
on  my  departing  journey,  and  told  me  that  if  I  remained  in  the  vicinity, 
I  must  come  and  stay  with  him.  July  30,  1856,  on  a  trip  to  St.  Margarette, 
it  was  very  hot  and  dusty  as  we  walked  along.  When  he  put  up  an  um¬ 
brella  for  a  parasol,  what  he  called  bull  flys  tormented  him,  and  he  said: 
‘the  only  merciful  thing  is  the  occasional  breeze  from  the  lake.’  ” 

August  8,  1856,  found  him  traveling  in  the  very  hilly  country  of  Albiken 
in  hot,  hazy  weather.  He  speaks  of  his  shirts  becoming  soaked  with 

sweat.  Here  he  held  several  meetings  and  baptized  three  people.  On 

September  17,  1856,  he  was  at  Muraker  helping  some  Saints  move,  and 
experiencing  some  opposition: 

“We  also  had  another  gathering.  The  people  who  did  not  agree  with 
our  faith  started  a  row,  which,  however,  was  not  much  to  their  credit. 
Most  of  the  offenders  were  young  lads  who  were  very  angry  because 
Mary  had  not  agreed  to  their  wishes,  and  was  leaving.  They  tried  to  keep 
her  by  force.  At  least  they  went  so  far  as  to  steal  some  of  the  things  from 
the  wagon,  and  painted  the  wagon  with  dung  ...” 

Following  the  above  he  stayed  overnight  in  the  district  of  Eifberg. 
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“With  my  cane  in  my  hand  and  my  sack  on  my  back,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Auer  went  with  me  on  my  trip  over  the  mountains  to  Appensell, 
to  the  city  of  Hundwell.”  Here  he  was  compelled  to  stay  overnight,  and 
miss  an  appointment  at  Harrisau  because  darkness  caught  him,  and  no 
one  would  travel  the  road  after  night,  because  it  was  so  mountainous  that 
it  was  even  dangerous  in  the  daylight. 

February  3,  1857,  at  a  lady’s  request  she  was  baptized  at  midnight  by 
chopping  through  thick  ice  to  get  to  the  water. 

March  17,  1857,  48  Saints  were  starting  for  Zion  and  Uncle  Henry  was 
asked  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Liverpool.  He  gives  details  of  the 
trip  to  Bassel,  then  by  train  to  Strassburg,  and  on  to  Paris  with  time  to 
visit  and  go  sightseeing;  then  to  Haver  where  they  had  to  wait  three  days 
for  a  boat.  They  had  a  good  time.  The  boat  that  took  them  was  a 
freighter.  On  the  North  Sea  they  encountered  a  storm,  which  is  all 
explained  in  detail. 

“What  came  to  my  mind  was  that  some  15  years  before  I  had  com¬ 
menced  to  wish  that  I  could  see  the  sea  during  a  storm.  Of  winter  eve¬ 
nings  during  those  childhood  days  I  often  sat  at  the  fire,  while  the  north 
wind  howled  in  the  pines  outside,  and  read  about  oceans  and  ships. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  I  started  up  on  deck  to  see  what  I  could  see.” 

He  tells  of  the  struggle  to  get  up  through  the  curtains,  protections 
from  the  water,  and  his  reactions  as  he  held  to  a  rope  and  looked  at  the 
water  driven  by  the  gale,  and  summed  up  his  remarks  with,  “Briefly,  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  my  burning  desire  to  see  a  storm  at  sea  was 
satisfied.  I  was  just  like  a  mouse  that  was  chased  to  cover  in  its  runway.” 

March  27,  1857,  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Liverpool  and  worked 
hard,  way  into  the  night,  transferring  baggage  to  the  ship  waiting  to  take 
them  to  America.  Henry’s  job  was  to  oversee  this  transfer.  At  daylight 
they  were  several  miles  out  to  sea,  and  the  Saints  begged  Uncle  Henry 
to  go  on  with  them  and  offered  to  pay  his  way.  However  he  left  the  ship 
by  a  rope  ladder  and  was  rowed  back  to  port  by  two  men, 

Uncle  Henry  and  a  companion  named  Smith  saw  the  sights.  On 
April  1  they  were  in  Birmingham.  On  April  5  he  was  in  London  at  which 
place  he  especially  enjoyed  the  Art  Gallery,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the 
White  Chapel,  where  he  was  on  the  program  and  spoke  in  his  broken 
English.  On  April  15  he  was  visiting  the  famous  Crystal  Palace.  On  the 
17th  he  had  his  picture  taken,  and  gave  copies  to  friends.  April  18  they 
left  for  New  Haven,  then  Dieppe,  and  on  to  Paris  where  he  enjoyed  the 
art  galleries,  visited  Napoleon’s  tomb,  and  viewed  the  city  from  the  height 
of  the  statue  of  Julius,  which  was  erected  in  1830  by  the  Revolution,  in 
memory  of  the  fallen  Swiss.  He  left  for  Zurich  April  21.  On  April  26, 
1857,  Uncle  Henry  was  married  in  the  Church  by  John  Smith,  president 
of  the  Swiss  Missionaries,  to  Mary  Wampfier.  Their  second  wedding,  by 
civil  authority,  was  performed  in  Zurich  Zwenglie  Protestant  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Church  on  July  6,  1857.  He  describes  the  day: 

“July  6,  1857,  was  so  beautiful  that  it  might  be  called  the  loveliest 
day  of  the  year.  All  day  long  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  which 
spread  out  overhead  like  a  glorious  blue  umbrella.  The  queen,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  day,  came  out  early  to  shine  out  over  the  hills  and  valleys, 
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revealing  sights  for  the  traveler  to  marvel  at.  The  blush  of  approaching 
ripeness  shown  on  the  cherries,  strawberries,  and  blueberries.” 

He  goes  on  to  describe  his  honeymoon' trip  to  the  castle  of  Hiburg, 
and  ends  his  description  of  the  trip  with  the  following  verses,  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  translate: 

TONIGHT'S  EVENING  CHIMES 

A  Godly  rapture  fills  our  Souls, 

And  Holy  fancies  in  us  dwell; 

So  grand  the  sweet  melodies 

Of  lyrics  will  not  suffice  to  tell. 

( 

Our  glowing  dreams  of  love  go  on 
Through  sparkling  paths,  all  fresh  with  dew, 

Through  shining  halls  and  flowery  lanes 
That  paint  our  path  a  golden  hue. 

Today  we  drink  of  joy  sublime, 

And  gather  flowers  without  the  thorns; 

We  swim  amid  our  happy  luck, 

And  are  impatient  for  the  morn. 

Oh,  might  this  youthful  luck  but  be 
A  friend  and  with  us  always  stay, 

As  true  and  loyal  to  the  end, 

And  help  us  o’er  the  rugged  way. 

The  evening  glows  on  Mother  Earth, 

And  rules  in  peace,  a  tranquil  guest; 

But,  little  beauty  will  remain 
As  darkness  drives  the  sun  to  rest. 

For  now  we  sing  the  long  of  love, 

Like  flutes,  so  clear  and  sweet  and  grand, 

To  tell  of  Joys  that  make  us  feel 
That  Heaven  is  for  us  at  hand. 

— Henry  Hug 

September  2,  1857,  he  went  on  a  trip  to  Genf,  which  seems  to  be  ano¬ 
ther  name  for  Geneva.  March  24,  1858  he  started  a  trip  to  Bern,  which 
produced  no  outstanding  happenings.  April  4,  1858  (Easter  Sunday)  he 
started  a  trip  into  eastern  Switzerland,  where  he  spent  several  days 
holding  meetings.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  song  services.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  to  leave  for  America  shortly;  (which  did  not  materialize) 

January  29,  1859:  a  trip  to  Schaffhausen  on  unpleasant  business. 
“About  20  members  who  lived  here  had  decided  that  they  did  not  want 
to  hear  another  word  about  the  Mormon  Church.  They  had  received 
word  from  well-intending  people  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  the  Mormons 
were  all  bad  people.  .  .  .  The  second  reason  was  that  they  were  against 
poligamy,  which  most  people  could  not  practice  when  they  joined  the 
Church.  ...  It  was  very  unpleasant  to  have  this  in  my  jurisdiction.” 
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January  30,  1859  (Sunday):  “I  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  all  of  them, 
and  to  my  great  joy  I  was  successful  ...  all  expressed  a  fervent  desire 
to  stay  .  .  .  many  wept.” 

February  1  he  went  back  to  Zurich.  February  2,  1859  he  went  to 
the  Canton  of  Bern  for  another  trip,  where  he  worked  continuously  until 
February  18.  On  April  7  he  went  back.  On  the  12th  a  severe  hail  storm 
caught  him  while  traveling  on  foot  along  the  road.  Every  day  until  May 
14  was  occupied  with  visits,  meetings  and  baptismal  services,  and  the 
usual  routine  of  the  traveling  missionary.  May  14,  word  was  received 
that  as  soon  as  a  ship  load  were  ready  to  go  to  America,  they  would  leave. 
Due  to  the  war  it  was  thought  better  to  go  to  America.  Farewell  meetings 
were  held  and  plans  started  for  the  trip.  Every  day  until  May  31  the 
diary  relates  travels  and  descriptions  of  places  and  meetings. 

July  16,  1859:  “At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  29-year-old  man 
rode  the  train  from  Zurich  to  Bern.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black  broad¬ 
cloth  suit  and  straw  hat.”  The  reason  for  this  trip  was  to  visit  his  confer¬ 
ence,  which  spread  over  the  entire  Canton  of  Bern.  He  also  hoped  to 
bid  the  members  goodbye,  and  hold  one  more  conference  before  he  left 
for  America.  The  departure  was  set  for  the  middle  of  August,  and  he 
was  appointed  as  leader  of  the  Swiss  emigrants.  “This  man  was  no  other 
than  myself,”  he  relates.  Each  day  following  until  July,  he  recorded 
activity,  meetings  and  baptisms. 

August  3,  1859,  Uncle  Henry  and  Brother  Stuki  went  to  Baaden  to 
contract  for  the  passage  of  this  year’s  emigrants.  At  this  point  a  rather 
touching  poem  in  German  was  written  on  “Departure  From  The  Old 
Home.”  No  one  has  endeavored  to  translate  it  into  English.  August  5, 
1859,  word  was  received  that  they  must  leave  Liverpool  on  August  15th. 

August  6,  1859:  “I  packed  five  big  trunks,  and  saw  that  all  of  the 
trunks  of  the  emigrants  were  delivered  safely  to  the  depot  in  Zurich, 
together  with  my  trunk.”  The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  next  were 
spent  in  feverish  haste  getting  every  one  ready.  Some  telegrams  were 
sent  for  that  purpose. 

August  8,  1859:  “I  packed  everything  into  the  trunks  and  sent  them 
to  the  depot;  also  made  everything  in  order  with  the  agent.  At  night  I 
held  a  long  meeting  in  our  house,  .  .  .  which  was  full.  ...  I  and  others 
gave  them  a  parting  talk.  .  .  . 

“Now  I  had  arrived  safely  at  the  point  which  I  had  longed  for  for 
several  years.  It  was  five  years  and  one  month  since  I  commenced 
looking  for  my  travel  pass  to  America.  Brother  Mier,  who  was  then 
president,  wanted  me  to  stay  as  traveling  Elder,  ...  I  could  go  the  next 
spring.  The  second  and  third  year  turned  out  the  same  .  .  .  finally  I  am 
chosen  leader  of  this  year’s  emigrants,  to  the  sincere  satisfaction  of  all  the 
Saints  in  Switzerland. 

“May  God  give  his  blessing  that  all  will  be  fulfilled;  this  is  my  prayer 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
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AUNT  ANN'S  GIRLHOOD 

Since  we  have  an  accurate  account  of  many  events  in  Aunt  Ann’s 
life  as  she  told  them  for  recording  in  the  1930’s,  we  will  include  a  con¬ 
densed  version  of  her  girlhood  in  Switzerland. 

“I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  1836,  about  June  20th. 
Marie  Muller  died  w'hen  I  was  three  and  my  father,  Samuel  Muller,  who 
was  a  baker  by  trade,  died  when  I  was  seven.  I  lived  with  an  older 
sister  until  I  could  earn  my  living,  which  was  at  a  rather  early  age. 

“When  about  16  years  old  I  worked  for  a  French  speaking  couple  who 
forced  me  to  learn  French  by  speaking  only  that  language  to  me.  The 
man  was  a  watchmaker  in  the  city  of  Bern.  He  had  many  other  men 
working  for  him,  making  watches  and  parts  of  watches.  It  was  my  duty 
to  carry  them  from  place  to  place.  They  put  the  watches  in  cartons  of 
about  a  dozen,  and  I  would  take  an  arm  load  of  these  cartons  and  deliver 
them  to  the  workmen  whose  names  were  written  on  the  boxes.  At  first 
I  had  some  trouble  tramping  over  the  cobblestone  streets  and  finding 
these  men,  as  they  were  in  buildings  four  and  five  stories  high.  The 
boss  would  only  tell  me  to  go  on  up  more  stairs  until  I  came  to  the  right 
place.  This  man  was  a  very  good  watchmaker,  and  always  had  a  sale  for 
his  watches.  He  had  the  whole  top  of  a  big  counter  full  of  them,  and 
they  would  run  together  to  a  minute. 

“I  would  make  deliveries  to  the  exporter,  and  when  he  gave  me  the 
money  it  would  be  in  silver.  I  could  hardly  carry  the  money  received 
for  an  armful  of  watches.  Had  it  been  generally  known  that  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  so  much  money,  I  would  have  been  robbed.  After  returning  with 
the  money  I  would  distribute  it  to  the  workmen.  They  would  usually 
give  me  a  tip.  The  boss  was  always  interested  in,  and  tickled  over  the 
amount  of  tips  that  I  received.  They  were  about  all  the  wages  that  1 
did  get.  After  I  had  worked  at  this  place  for  a  year  I  spoke  French  very 
well,  and  liked  the  language  even  better  than  German. 

“I  worked  many  places  for  my  board,  which  was  often  very  poor 
at  the  best.  Young  girls  had  to  work  hard  those  days.  I  have  had  to  do 
such  things  as  wash  cabbage  at  the  fountain  in  the  freezing  weather  of 
winter  time.  Such  things  caused  me  to  long  to  go  to  America. 

“Two  young  couples  in  the  neighborhood  were  going  to  America  with 
the  Mormons,  and  they  persuaded  me  to  go  with  them.  As  I  had  no 
money,  some  men  loaned  me  the  transportation  until  I  reached  my  des¬ 
tination  in  Salt  Lake.  I  told  my  husband  before  we  were  married  that 
I  owed  this  debt.  He  said,  ‘Oh  that  doesn’t  matter,’  and  went  straight 
and  paid  it.” 
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Emigrants 


THE  DEPARTURE 

The  converts  were  emigrating  to  America.  Some  of  John  Jachob 
Hug’s  children  decided  to  go.  It  was  a  long,  long  journey;  so  far  in  fact 
that  a  visit  back  to  the  native  Switzerland  would  be  almost  impossible. 
His  wife,  also  zealous  in  the  new  faith,  gained  permission  from  him  to  go, 
but  she  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  go  also.  He  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  going,  but  Switzerland  was  his  home,  and  the  Mormon  faith 
was  not  true  Christianity  to  him. 

The  day  of  departure  drew  near.  All  of  the  family  were  going,  except 
the  father  and  his  son  Henry.  Henry  was  to  remain  in  Europe  for  a  time 
as  a  missionary  for  the  Mormons.  The  day  of  departure  was  a  day  of 
excitement,  a  heart-rending  day.  It  was  a  separation  almost  equal  to  death. 

Henry  was  a  successful  missionary,  and  made  over  200  converts. 
Church  leaders  urged  him  to  stay,  but  after  five  years  they  granted  him 
permission  to  lead  a  band  of  emigrants  to  Salt  Lake.  The  Good  Book  said 
that  one  should  love  the  Lord  more  than  parent,  wife,  husband  or  children. 
Actual  life  was  bringing  this  to  happen  for  the  Hug  family  in  a  cruel  and 
realistic  way.  John  Jacob  Hug,  the  government  official,  like  his  father 
before  him,  was  doomed  to  loose  the  last  of  his  family  by  them  leaving 
for  the  New  Zion  in  America. 

Into  the  trunks  that  were  being  packed  went  a  tiny  tin-type  picture 
of  the  father  who  was  remaining  in  Switzerland;  one  small  link  between 
the  man  and  his  family  who  would  never  see  each  other  again;  a  picture 
which  40  years  later  a  grandson,  Eugene  Hug,  who  was  operating  a  photo¬ 
graphic  gallery,  saved  from  fading  with  age  by  copying;  80  years  later  it 
was  distributed  to  100  families  of  John  Jacob’s  descendants  in  announcing 
the  21st  annual  reunion  of  his  offspring  in  Elgin,  Oregon,  on  June  29, 
1941;  and  a  hundred  years  later  it  is  being  placed  in  this  record. 

But  we  will  return  to  our  story  of  the  Hugs  leaving  Switzerland.  As 
the  emigrant  band,  including  John  Jacob’s  son  Henry  and  his  family, 
departed  it  was  1:30  in  the  afternoon  of  August  9,  1859.  It  was  a  nice  hot 
day  and  the  train  rolled  away  from  Zurich  with  the  father  and  other 
friends  accompanying  the  emigrants  to  the  very  border  of  the  Republic  of 
Basle.  On  August  10th  at  Basle  all  ate  together,  a  great  farewell  meal. 
As  the  two  railroad  coaches  of  emigrants  rolled  away  cross  the  internat¬ 
ional  border,  John  Jacob  stood  with  other  friends  and  relatives  and  waved 
farewell  to  the  last  of  his  children.  His  stout  old  heart  had  done  all  that 
it  could.  He  had  made  the  last  great  sacrifice  that  he  could  for  his  family. 
He  was  allowing  them  to  leave  him  forever,  as  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  do. 

Sadly,  with  great  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  turned  to  the  little  train  that 
would  carry  him  back  to  his  native  Weiningen.  Autumn  was  approaching. 
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He  could  see  it  on  the  pine  covered  hills,  the  lazy  Limmat  River,  the  quiet 
meadows.  The  ancient  little  town  was  his  home;  it  had  been  for  66  years, 
but  how  hollow  and  empty  it  seemed.  It  fairly  haunted  him  with  mem¬ 
ories.  The  laughter  of  his  children,  the  presence  of  his  wife  for  36  years, 
they  were  no  more.  Gone!  Oh  so  far!  Some  day  if  he  were  lucky,  and 
they  were  lucky,  he  might  get  a  letter  from  them,  but  the  distance  was 
so  great  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  permit  him  to  ever  see 
them  again. 

Yes,  it  was  autumn.  It  was  autumn  in  the  old  man’s  heart  too.  Ere 
many  months  had  passed,  kind  friends  in  Weiningen  were  laying  John 
Jacob  Hug  to  rest  in  a  grave  that  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  grandchild¬ 
ren  would  never  see.  And  the  next  year  at  far  away  Salt  Lake  City  in 
America,  his  wife  Rachel  was  laid  away  in  a  grave  in  the  country  of  her 
New  Zion. 


THE  TRIP  TO  AMERICA 
By  Uncle  Henry 


August  9,  1859:  It  was  a  beautiful  day  as  we  departed  from  the 
depot  in  Zurich  at  1:30  in  the  afternoon.  Father  and  many  friends  bid 
us  goodbye.  We  and  other  groups  of  emigrants  stayed  in  the  White  Cross 
Hotel  in  Bassel. 

August  10:  It  was  another  nice  day  as  we  rode  the  train  from  Bassel 
to  Mannheim. 

August  11:  We  rode  a  steam  boat  from  Mannheim  to  Colon. 

August  12:  We  rode  a  train  to  Rotterdam  where  we  stopped  in  two 
hotels. 


August  13:  We  went  on  a  steam  boat  to  Hull;  picked  up  18  more  emi¬ 
grants. 

August  14:  Continued  to  Liverpool;  lodged  in  Paradise  Hotel  and  got 
ready  for  the  voyage  which  would  start  the  16th. 

August  19:  Struck  out  into  the  open  sea.  Did  not  know  the  sea  could 
be  so  calm,  but  it  did  not  last. 


In  the  description  of  the  trip  was  an  account  of  the  storm,  sea  sickness, 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  passengers,  but  apparently  not  among  the  Mor- 
moms:  “The  people,  who  were  mostly  Irish,  were  wondering  and  asking 
if  we  were  not  afraid  .  .  .  our  answer,  No!  For  every  one  of  us  have  a 
better  religion.  After  the  storm  we  told  them  that  we  were  not  turning 
to  religion,  but  that  we  had  it  before  the  need  came,  and  were  not  trying 
to  turn  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

“We  often  had  song  services  .  .  .  the  other  passengers  liked  to  listen. 
We  received  favors  from  the  captain,  and  were  allowed  to  go  all  over  the 
ship  .  .  .  we  stood  good  with  the  cook,  too  .  .  .  the  captain  and  doctor 
said  we  were  the  most  orderly  passengers.  Two  children  were  born  on 
the  ship.  A  woman  and  a  child  died.  The  child  was  buried  off  of  the 
Newfoundland  landbanks,  about  300  miles  back  toward  Europe.  It  was 
one  o’clock  at  noon  when  the  captain  and  one  of  the  mates  let  it  into  the 
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sea,  while  we  were  trying  to  peform  the  last  rites.  Brother  Stuki  made 
a  prayer,  and  I  one.  We  sang  an  appropriate  song  on  the  deck  as  the  child 
was  let  down.  All  of  the  folks  on  the  ship  (about  400)  were  standing  by.” 

We  pass  over  much  detail  in  the  diary.  Early  in  the  morning  on 
September  29,  a  harbor  pilot  boarded  and  took  command  of  the  ship.  Late 
in  the  day  of  September  30  a  steamer  towed  them  to  port  at  New  York. 
A  doctor  and  custom  officer  examined  the  ship.  Most  of  the  trunks  were 
not  opened  at  customs,  but  the  word  of  the  captain  and  Uncle  Henry  was 
taken  as  to  their  contents.  The  next  was  a  long  description  of  procedure, 
with  baggage  and  temporary  accommodations  provided  at  Castle  Gardens. 
They  were  advised  to  stay  over  the  winter  in  New  York,  and  secured 
living  quarters  in  Williamsborough.  Details  of  quarters,  and  prices  paid 
are  given.  They  attended  LDS  services  on  Sunday,  where  there  was  a 
membership  of  some  300. 

At  this  point  the  accurate  story  of  Uncle  Henry’s  trip  is  no  longer 
available.  The  story  of  the  wagon  train  trip  across  the  western  prairies 
would  be  very  interesting,  but  like  the  story  of  the  crossing  of  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  sister,  we  can  only  imagine  what  it  was  like.  We  do  know 
that  soon  after  reaching  Salt  Lake,  his  wife  died  with  Mountain  Fever, 
and  he  was  desperately  ill  with  it. 

FROM  SWITZERLAND  TO  UTAH 
By  Aunt  Ann 

“Our  company  went  on  train  and  boat  to  Liverpool,  where  we  em¬ 
barked  for  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic.  We  crossed  the  ocean  on  a 
German  sail  boat,  the  “Thomsgott.”  It  was  so  stormy  that  it  would  spill 
all  of  the  water  out  of  the  pots  that  we  were  trying  to  cook  with  in  the 
kitchen.  I  constantly  thought  that  we  were  going  down,  and  I  said  that 
if  I  ever  got  out  of  that  ship  alive,  I  would  never  go  on  the  ocean  again, 
and  I  never  did. 

“It  took  six  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  this  little  sail  boat,  and  we 
were  most  of  the  time  being  churned  about  by  the  stormy  seas.  We  landed 
at  Castle  Gardens,  New  York  City,  where  we  transfered  to  a  train.  The 
rail  journey  was  long  and  tedious.  The  track  was  rough  and  the  train 
bounced  and  bucked  along  quite  differently  from  the  modern  trains. 
Omaha  was  the  end  of  the  railroad,  and  from  here  the  trip  was  by  wagon.” 

(In  order  to  appreciate  the  hazards  of  the  overland  trip  by  covered 
wagon,  across  the  western  wilderness,  one  must  bear  in  mind  several 
things:  It  was  an  all  summer  trip,  and  few  stops  could  be  made  for  rest 
or  sickness,  lest  bad  weather  cause  all  to  perish.  Grass  for  cattle  and 
water  for  cattle  and  man  were  not  always  at  hand.  Drinking  water  was 
sometimes  bad.  Indians  were  always  a  threat.  There  were  no  bridges 
across  streams.  Thunder  storms,  cyclones,  sand  storms,  frosty  nights  and 
sweltering  heat  with  smothering  dust,  all  had  to  be  taken  in  stride  with 
little  protection.  Much  of  the  time  there  was  no  fuel  but  buffalo  chips. 
After  a  rain  they  were  wet.  Add  to  these  handicaps,  very  rough  roads, 
rattlesnakes,  cactus  with  wicked  thorns,  etc.  Men  and  women  who  sur¬ 
vived  a  summer  on  the  plains  had  to  be  tough.) 
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“At  Omaha  we  bought  wagons  and  cattle  and  outfitted  for  the  trip 
trip  across  the  plains.  A  few  had  no  money  at  all,  and  the  rest  bought  push 
carts  and  provisions.  Six  or  eight  of  these  were  fitted  up  and  started  out 
about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  wagons.  Thus  they  started  the  long  journey 
through  the  wild  lands  and  pulling  by  hand  all  of  their  provisions  and 
camp  equipment  in  a  light,  high  two-wheeled  cart.  They  kept  us  informed 
as  to  what  was  happening  to  them  by  writing  on  rocks  and  cliffs  where 
we  could  see  it  as  we  came  along. 

“I  had  no  money,  but  another  girl  and  I  agreed  to  bake  the  bread  for 
the  wagon  train  for  the  privilege  of  walking  along  with  them.  We  usually 
were  obliged  to  gather  buffalo  chips  (dried  buffalo  and  cow  dung)  in  our 
aprons,  for  fuel  for  our  fire  in  the  treeless  regions.  Each  night  we  would 
cook  until  about  11  o’clock  to  make  bread  enough  to  last  the  next  day. 
We  used  a  Dutch  oven  to  bake  in. 

“We  were  constantly  afraid  of  Indians.  One  time  we  saw  a  big  band 
of  Indians  high  on  a  hill  above  us.  We  had  heard  of  Indians  stealing 
young  girls.  Six  of  us  girls  were  ahead  of  the  train  when  we  saw  them. 
We  immediately  stopped  until  the  rest  caught  up.  Later  the  Indians 
came  into  camp  one  night  and  ate  up  our  provisions  and  took  what  they 
wanted.  We  could  not  talk  to  them,  and  were  too  scared  to  resist.  They 
followed  along  the  next  day.  An  air  of  anxiety  was  over  us  all  day.  That 
night  we  stole  away  while  they  were  asleep. 

“In  traveling,  the  girls  had  to  help,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  lead  the  oxen  around  by  the  horns.  Of  course  the  oxen  were  very  gentle, 
and  tired  from  their  hard  v/ork.  Grass  was  scarce  and  the  oxen  were 
compelled  to  go  without  enough  to  eat.  One  by  one  they  died,  and  at 
last  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  reduce  our  loads.  Boxes  of  clothing 
were  thrown  away.  Dishes  and  stoves  were  buried  with  the  idea  that 
later  some  one  would  return  for  them.  The  ground  was  hard,  and  some 
times  the  supplies  could  not  be  completely  covered.  However,  no  one 
ever  came  back  to  look  for  anything  after  we  once  reached  Salt  Lake. 

“Days  when  one  felt  ill,  the  wagon  train  could  not  stop.  Impure 
water  some  times  caused  dysentery.  Alkali  water  led  to  similar  dis¬ 
turbances.  Afflicted  people,  with  a  sense  of  modesty,  trailed  behind  the 
train.  Some  of  my  girl  friends  lay  in  shallow  prairie  graves,  because  they 
were  too  sick  to  walk  behind  the  train. 

“Before  we  reached  our  destination  it  was  late  in  the  year,  and  we 
encountered  snow  storms.  The  three  pairs  of  heavy  shoes  that  I  had  on 
the  start  of  the  trek  were  worn  out  and  I  was  bare  foot.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  flour,  our  food  was  all  gone.  All  we  had  to  eat  was  bread 
made  by  mixing  flour  and  water.  This  “hardtack”  was  so  hard  that 
we  had  to  boil  it  in  water  to  eat  it.  As  we  neared  Salt  Lake  we  came  to 
some  farm  houses  where  we  bought  some  milk.  Were  we  glad!  These 
people  asked  me  to  stay  with  them,  but  I  did  not  want  to  leave  my  friends 
who  were  with  the  train. 

“When  we  reached  Salt  Lake  I  had  no  place  to  go.  However  I  met 
a  Swiss-speaking  lady  who  was  there  to  be  married  in  the  Temple  to  a 
man  named  Nail,  who  lived  at  Levi,  Utah.  They  offered  to  take  me  home 
with  them.  I  asked  if  they  had  enough  for  me  to  eat.  They  laughed  and 
assured  me  they  did.  I  went  with  them  in  their  covered  wagon.  The 
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man  had  two  other  wives  on  a  farm  across  the  river.  These  folks  liked 
me  and  told  me  to  help  myself  to  anything  that  I  wanted  out  of  their  big 
store  that  they  owned.  However,  I  did  not  feel  like  doing  this.  They 
asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  a  dance,  but  I  told  them  that  I  could  not 
because  I  had  no  shoes.  They  fitted  me  up  with  a  good  pair  from  the 
store,  and  I  went.  I  danced  well  and  they  always  insisted  that  I  go  with 
them.  (Afterward,  when  living  at  Santa  Clara,  Aunt  Ann  waltzed  with 
a  full  glass  of  water  balanced  on  her  head,  without  spilling  it,  for  the 
amusement  of  her  friends.)  One  time  they  had  ladies’  choice,  and  I 
danced  with  a  stranger,  rather  than  with  Mr.  Nail.  When  questioned 
about  it,  I  said  that  I  thought  he  had  enough  women.  It  soon  developed 
that  he  wanted  to  marry  me,  and  I  left  for  Salt  Lake. 

Here  I  met  Grandma  Hug  (Rachel)  who  had  room  for  me  to  stay 
with  her.  Her  son  Henry,  who  lived  next  door,  was  recovering  from 
Mountain  Fever.  Grandma  Hug  took  a  liking  for  me,  and  bragged  to  her 
son  what  a  nice  girl  I  was.  The  outcome  was  we  were  later  married.” 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  PRAIRIE  STORIES 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  prairie  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  today  the  bread  basket 
of  America,  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a  vast  expanse  of  grass  land,  where 
millions  of  buffalo  grazed  in  enormous  herds.  When  frightened,  buffalo 
would  stampede.  The  mass  of  running  animals  would  push  those  ahead 
into  most  any  obstacle.  A  herd  of  stampeding  buffalo  was  extremely 
dangerous,  as  the  animals  could  not  be  turned  from  their  course.  Leo 
Niederer  (3)  retells  a  story  often  told  by  his  grandfather,  Uncle  John  Hug: 

“In  the  summer  of  1855  when  our  train  of  covered  wagons  was  plod¬ 
ding  over  the  almost  endless  prairie,  one  day  we  heard  a  distant  roar 
that  grew  louder.  To  our  horror  we  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo  stampeding 
toward  us.  The  herd  was  so  vast  that  it  looked  like  a  wave  of  a  distant 
sea.  The  whole  prairie  was  rolling  toward  us.  Quickly  the  wagons  were 
formed  into  a  huge  “V”,  with  the  point  toward  the  oncoming  animals. 
Cattle  and  people  were  inside  the  “V.”  Men  with  rifles  prepared  to  fire 
at  the  point  of  the  “V”  to  split  the  herd. 

“Thousands  and  thousands  of  frenzied  animals  as  large  as  bulls,  with 
their  sharp,  stubby  horns,  and  thick  necks,  were  nearing  us.  There  was 
a  terrible,  frightening  roar,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  from  the  count¬ 
less  running  feet.  Just  as  they  reached  the  point  of  our  wagons,  rifles  barked, 
a  few  fell  and  floundered;  the  rest  deviated  enough  to  go  down  the  sides 
of  the  wagons.  Like  a  ship  dividing  stormy  water  ahead  of  it,  our  wagons 
shuddered  in  the  sea  of  destruction  that  passed  by.  We  suffered  only 
moderate  damage,  but  without  quick  thinking,  and  quick  acting,  our  entire 
train  would  have  been  ground  into  bits,  and  none  of  us  would  be  here  to 
tell  the  story. 

“Another  day  while  traveling  we  noticed  a  large  number  of  Indians 
at  quite  a  distance.  Their  actions  were  suspicious.  We  were  transporting 
a  supply  of  new  rifles,  and  every  one  proceeded  to  arm  themselves.  The 
Indians  maneuvered  and  seemed  to  be  holding  a  conference,  but  event¬ 
ually  rode  away.  We  never  knew  if  they  were  trying  to  frighten  us,  or 
if  the  sight  of  everyone  with  a  new  rifle  had  discouraged  them  from 
attacking.  At  least,  we  were  relieved  to  see  them  ride  away.” 


CHAPTER  III 
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The  early  Mormon  settlement  in  Utah  was  a  great  distance  from  other 
white  settlements.  The  Mormons  had  suffered  great  persecution  in  the 
eastern  states,  and  had  sought  security  in  their  New  Zion  of  the  Far  West. 
Their  new  settlement  afforded  an  attractive  place  for  refugees  from  the 
law  to  flee  to.  In  those  early  days,  all  of  the  law  was  that  of  the  Church. 
The  Church,  in  administering  the  law  and  order,  had  many  human  ele¬ 
ments  to  cope  with.  Strange  and  tragic  things  happened  among  the  con¬ 
flicting  elements.  The  Church  was  concerned  lest  stories  of  happenings 
should  reach  the  outside  world,  and  be  interpreted  to  their  disgrace. 
Amid  these  stresses  and  strains,  events  took  place  which  had  the  sanction 
of  no  one. 

Amid  these  eventful  times  the  four  Hug  brothers  and  sister  came  upon 
the  scene  in  1855.  Through  necessity  they  adapted  themselves  and  lived 
fairly  normal  and  happy  lives.  When  their  missionary  brother,  Henry, 
arrived  in  1860  he  found  his  dream  of  the  New  Zion  quite  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Things  that  had  taken  place  and  were  still  taking  place  were  a 
severe  shock  to  his  Swiss  ideals  of  democracy  and  justice.  He  sought  a 
conference  with  his  brothers,  and  asked  them  pointed  questions,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  which  verified  his  suspicions.  He  asked  them,  “Why,  oh  why, 
have  you  stayed  here?  Why  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me  how  things 
were?”  They  answered,  “Henry,  you  just  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  your  mouth  shut,  and  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible.  Soon  you 
will  know  why  we  stayed,  and  why  we  did  not  write.” 

The  people  of  Utah  were  on  the  whole  very  good  and  conscientious 
folks.  They  were  fine  neighbors,  whom  the  Hugs  loved.  They  lived  in, 
and  enjoyed  Utah  until  many  years  later,  when  opportunity  came  to  move 
to  Oregon. 


NORTHERN  UTAH 

The  country  around  Salt  Lake  was  the  first  to  be  settled,  and  was 
the  first  home  of  all  of  the  Hugs  as  they  came  to  Utah.  Poverty  and  hard 
times  existed  in  all  of  the  new  settlements.  Uncle  Jake,  Uncle  David,  and 
Uncle  Rudolf  moved  north  into  Cache  VaJley  to  establish  their  homes. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  large  and  fertile  valley  that  reaches  across  the 
line  into  Idaho,  they  located  at  the  small  settlement  of  Providence,  which 
is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  city  of  Logan.  From  the  snow  fed  streams 
of  the  nearby  mountains  to  the  east,  they  watered  their  small  farms. 

Early  this  spring  Mrs.  Hug  and  I  had  the  very  pleasant  experience 
of  visiting  Providence  as  guests  of  members  of  the  Hoth  family,  who  are 
relatives  of  Aunt  Olena  Hoth  (Hug).  Mrs.  Rhoda  Thurston  of  nearby 
Hyde  Park  took  us  to  Logan  to  call  on  a  Mrs.  Martha  Hug  and  son  Heinz, 
who  trace  their  ancestors  in  Canton  Bern,  Switzerland,  back  into  the  14th 
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century.  Then  she  took  us  to  her  sister’s  place  in  Providence,  Mrs.  Ida 
Hawkes.  Here  their  80-year-old  uncle,  Leopold  Hoth,  and  his  son  Ariel 
Hoth,  came  to  meet  us.  Leopold  Hoth  had  visited  the  John  Hug  family 
in  Oregon  in  1903,  and  remembered  some  of  the  older  folks,  and  remem¬ 
bered  being  in  Elgin  and  Summerville. 

One  of  the  Hawkes  boys  had  obtained  a  history  of  Providence  from 
the  school  library,  and  in  anticipation  of  our  coming  had  carefully  book- 
marked  the  pages  that  mentioned  the  Hugs.  In  the  history,  an  old  plat  of 
the  town  showed  Dave  Hug’s  home.  Evidently  Jake  and  Rude  lived  out¬ 
side  of  the  town,  or  little  village.  They  moved  to  Providence  during  the 
years  1860  to  1862.  During  the  ward  bishopric  of  1864,  ward  teaching  was 
inaugurated.  In  the  first  district  David  Hug  was  teacher,  and  in  the  fourth 
district,  Jachob  Hug.  On  November  11,  1867,  Jachob  Hug  reported  that 
some  people  in  his  district  were  downcast  because  of  poverty.  About 
1870  the  Providence  Irrigation  Company,  headed  by  John  Thurer,  Rudolph 
Hug  and  Hopkins  Mathews,  surveyed  another  canal  from  the  Logan 
River.  It  irrigated  the  section  now  known  as  River  Heights.  Some  of 
the  family  have  told  of  Rudolph  Hug  being  water  master  while  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  this  must  be  the  place.  The  minutes  of  the  July  22,  1873  school 
meeting  show  that  Rudolph  Hug  was  elected  school  trustee  by  the  vote 
of  the  people. 

While  at  Providence  we  were  overnight  guests  of  Mrs.  Hawkes,  a 
widow  who  is  house  mother  for  a  fraternity  at  Utah  State  College  at 
Logan.  Her  house  was  an  old  pioneer  dwelling,  constructed  of  rough 
stone.  The  walls  were  at  least  two  feet  thick.  However  it  was  a  marvel¬ 
ous  example  of  early  masonry,  perfectly  sound  and  in  fine  condition.  It 
had  been  modernized,  a  beautiful  residence  with  modern  conveniences 
and  a  decided  pioneer  atmosphere. 

UNCLE  JOHN  AND  AUNT  OLENA'S  COURTSHIP 

Soon  after  the  first  Hugs  arrived,  this  interesting  courtship  took  place. 
Uncle  John,  who  was  quite  bashful  in  those  days  was  working  in  Salt 
Lake.  He  occasionally  ate  at  a  restaurant  where  a  young  girl  by  the 
name  of  Olena  Hoth  worked.  Olena  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  man  who 
came  into  eat.  Knowing  that  he  and  his  mother  were  poor,  she  sometimes 
put  leftover  food  in  the  bashful  young  man’s  coat  pocket.  John  appreci¬ 
ated  this  kindness,  but  his  bashfulness  caused  him  to  refrain  from  com¬ 
ment.  However  some  of  his  young  friends  made  a  plan  to  aid  Cupid. 

One  day  John  was  home  in  his  ragged  work  clothes  when  Olena  came 

toward  the  house.  He  was  badly  frustrated  and  was  advised  to  crawl 
under  the  bed  until  she  left.  This  he  did.  The  other  young  people  visited 
with  Olena,  and  led  her  to  admit  that  she  loved  John,  and  that  she  would 
marry  him  if  he  would  ask  her.  Hearing  this  conversation  was  too  much 
for  John.  He  crawled  from  under  the  bed  and  said,  “Come  Olena,  let’s  get 
married,”  and  they  immediately  left  the  house  and  did  that  very  thing. 

DIXIE 

A  people  living  as  far  out  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  did 
the  early  residents  of  Utah,  must  be  self  sustaining.  They  must  produce 
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what  they  consumed  because  it  was  too  far  away  to  carry  on  trade  with 
other  people.  Utah  sorely  needed  products  of  the  south  land.  Particu¬ 
larly  they  needed  cotton  for  clothing.  They  longed  for  a  supply  of  sweets 
and  more  fruit. 

Down  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  territory  was  a  volcanic 
region  which  was  warmer  than  its  location  would  indicate.  Here,  with 
irrigation,  sugar  cane  and  cotton,  melons  and  peaches,  and  other  crops 
of  the  south  could  be  grown  well.  The  Indians  called  the  Virgin  River 
Valley  the  “Warm  Valley.”  Trial  plantings  were  made  with  success.  Popu¬ 
lar  sentiment  grew  for  the  settling  of  the  low  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
valleys  along  the  old  Spanish  Trail.  This  would  be  Zion’s  “Dixie.”  As 
a  consequence  settlers  were  asked  to  outfit  for  a  long  trip  through  the 
desert  lands  to  Dixie  to  make  their  future  home,  conquer  the  desert,  and 
grow  cotton  and  cane. 

On  November  28,  1861  there  arrived  at  Clara  Creek  a  train  of  covered 
wagons,  and  85  people  known  as  the  Swiss  Company.  They  camped  about 
the  little  adobe  meeting  house  and  proceeded  to  conquer  the  wild  lands 
of  Dixie.  The  battle  started  immediately  and  lasted  long.  Today  it  is 
not  completely  won,  but  today  a  monument  stands  in  the  public  square  of 
Santa  Clara  in  memory  of  the  Swiss  Company,  which  included  the  families 
of  Uncle  John,  Uncle  Henry,  and  Aunt  Rachel. 

Each  family  was  allocated  a  lot  on  the  townsite,  and  a  small  piece 
of  land  to  farm.  Work  commenced  immediately  on  the  new  homes.  To 
picture  these  new  homes  we  quote  a  description  of  one  from  “Under  Dixie 
Sun,”  published  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  in  1950: 

“Samuel  Stucki’s  dougout  was  about  six  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet 
square,  with  a  slanting  roof.  Crevices  between  the  roof  poles  were 
filled  with  small,  compact  bundles  of  rushes,  held  in  place  by  a  weaving 
of  young  willows.  About  a  six-inch  layer  of  dirt,  which  had  been  exca¬ 
vated  from  the  cellar,  was  then  put  on  the  roof.  There  were  no  windows. 
The  front,  and  only  door,  had  one  pane  of  glass  to  light  up  the  cool,  cozy 
room  inside.  Beds  were  made  by  driving  corner  posts  into  the  dirt  floor. 
Black  willow  poles,  split,  were  nailed  close  together  as  slats  for  the  bed, 
and  fresh  straw  was  used  for  a  mattress.  Comfortable  pillows  were  made 
from  the  fluff  of  cat-tails  which  were  gathered  from  the  sloughs  along 
the  creek.  To  save  space  in  this  little  room-of-all-purpose,  an  improvised 
table  was  made  by  laying  a  large  plank  on  top  of  the  bed  posts  of  one 
of  the  beds.  Two  benches  made  of  boards,  a  shelf  cupboard,  and  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove  with  two  holes  and  a  tiny  oven,  completed  the  furnishings. 
All  in  all,  the  little  primitive  shelter  was  quite  comfortable,  for  it  was 
pleasantly  cool  in  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  summer,  and  warm  in  the 
winter  months  when  light  snow  fell,  rain  drizzled,  or  ice  coated  the  water 
ditches.” 

Wild  Dixie  immediately  accepted  the  battle  with  the  Swiss  Company, 
and  we  will  again  quote  from  “Under  Dixie  Sun”: 

“As  soon  as  the  first  rude  shelters  were  made  the  settlers  began 
making  a  dam  in  the  creek,  and  a  ditch  to  the  new  townsite.  This  was 
completed  on  December  24,  Christmas  Eve,  and  was  the  occasion  for  a 
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celebration.  It  cost  $1030  for  labor,  with  work  valued  at  $2.00  a  day,  meas¬ 
uring  from  sun  to  sun  .  .  . 

“The  very  day  the  ditch  and  dam  were  completed,  .rain  began  to  fall, 
which  continued  for  over  a  month.  The  old  timers  spoke  of  it  as  the 
“Forty  Day  Rain.”  Clothes  and  bedding  could  not  be  dried.  The  dugouts 
and  other  shelters  gave  poor  protection,  even  with  all  the  utensils  to  catch 
the  drippings.  Food  molded,  fires  were  hard  to  keep  going,  and  harder 
to  start  if  they  went  out.  It  was  a  month  of  misery  and  suffering  for  all. 

“Then  came  the  flood.  Snow  had  been  falling  on  Pine  Valley  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  helped  the  cause  along.  The  earth  was  heavily  soaked,  and 
the  creek  had  been  rising  until  it  was  many  times  its  normal  size.  One 
night  the  people  were  awakened  by  its  roaring,  and  every  few  minutes 
there  would  be  a  loud  splash  as  a  large  piece  of  the  bank  fell  into  the 
water.  Those  nearest  the  stream  began  moving  to  higher  ground.  They 
picked  their  way  through  the  darkness,  carrying  their  quilts  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  tucking  shivering  children  into  their  damp  folds.  A  few 
pine  torches  flitted  about  .... 

“Those  in  charge  ordered  everyone  out  of  the  fort,  which  also  meant 
that  they  must  move  food,  clothing  and  bedding.  A  rope  was  stretched 
from  the  fort  gate  to  a  tree  to  use  as  a  life  line,  to  keep  them  from  straying. 
The  business  of  moving  continued  all  night  .  .  .  (many  hardships  and  nar¬ 
row  escapes  are  recorded.)  When  daylight  came  it  brought  only  more 
clearly  their  predicament.  The  mad  river  was  splashing  into  the  bank, 
carving  out  pieces  as  big  as  a  house.  Already  one  corner  of  the  fort  was 
gone. 

“Jachob  Hamblin  ventured  too  near,  the  ground  caved  in  with  him; 
friends  managed  to  get  a  rope  to  him  just  as  his  footing  melted  away. 
All  day  men  worked  to  save  supplies  as  their  town  washed  away.  Night 
found  them  huddled  on  the  hill  with  salvaged  supplies  piled  in  confusion. 
Much  of  their  grain  and  bread  supply  was  hopelessly  wet.  Wild  Dixie  had 
won  its  first  skirmish. 

“There  were  other  battles.  Sand  storms  when  the  desert  sand  blew 
and  cut  and  drifted  about;  grasshoppers  that  came  in  hoards  to  devour 
everything  green;  Indians  who  pastured  their  ponies  on  the  small  fields; 
summer  heat  that  fried  the  desert  lizards  who  tried  to  run  from  the 
shade  of  one  mesquite  bush  to  another;  when  the  children  rolled  in  the 
irrigating  ditch  about  every  half  hour  to  try  to  keep  their  clothes  wet 
and  cool;  rattlesnakes,  centipedes  and  tarantulas;  the  only  drinking 
water  came  from  the  wiggler-infested  ditches;  and  always  the  desert 
storms  when  torrents  of  water  fell  on  the  sandstone  and  lava  mountains, 
and  ran  off  like  off  of  a  tin  roof,  washing  away  ditches  and  fields. 

“Against  these  odds  were  pitched  the  tough  little  group  of  persistent, 
resourceful  settlers  who  never  knew  if  they  were  defeated.  Time  and 
time  again,  when  their  dams  and  ditches  washed  out,  they  rebuilt,  trying 
to  build  them  better.  They  found  ways  to  offset  or  overcome  the  wild 
thrusts  of  Dixie.  Slowly  Wild  Dixie  lost  and  man  became  more  secure. 

“Dixie  grew  cotton.  Dixie  grew  cane,  and  molasses  could  be  had  by 
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all.  Dixie  grew  watermelons,  in  fact  they  were  literally  a  weed.  Peach 
pits  sprouted  and  grew  to  be  ten  feet  tall  the  first  year,  the  second  they 
bloomed,  and  the  third  they  were  bearing.  Dixie  became  famous  for  its 
fine  fruit.” 


HARDSHIPS  IN  DIXIE 

The  following  was  told  by  William  Roulet  (1)  at  the  1943  Hug  Reunion: 

“I,  William  Roulet,  was  born  in  a  dug-out  in  Santa  Clara,  Utah,  in 
1865.  I  clearly  remember  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this 
desert  colony.  Land  had  to  be  cleared  and  the  elements  of  nature  were 
severe  with  man. 

“Personally  I  can  remember  at  least  a  dozen  babies,  or  children,  that 
died  for  the  lack  of  food,  babies  that  withered  away  to  skin  and  bones, 
because  their  mothers  did  not  have  sufficient  food  to  produce  milk  for 
their  children.  One  family  by  the  name  of  Gubler,  lived  for  six  weeks 
on  nothing  but  pig  weeds.  Other  families  did  the  same.  Tender  shoots  of 
wood  and  willow  sprouts,  and  in  fact  most  anything  that  could  be  eaten, 
was  used. 

“The  first  settlement  of  Santa  Clara  was  almost  a  mile  west  of  the 
present  town.  Just  before  I  was  born  a  flood  came  and  washed  the  town 
away.  My  folks  lived  m  the  present  town.  In  1866  my  folks  moved  to 
Beaver  Dam  (not  far  from  Los  Veiges).  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the 
town  was  completely  washed  away  by  a  flood.  I  can  remember  my  mother 
going  with  a  grubbing  hoe  and  ax,  on  foot,  to  clear  land.  Willows,  mes- 
quite,  cat  claws,  macrew,  Indian  arrow  wood,  etc.,  had  to  be  grubbed  out 
before  crops  were  planted.  After  the  flood  we  lived  in  a  wagon  box  for 
a  few  weeks  until  word  reached  Uncle  Henry  and  Uncle  John,  who  came 
and  moved  us  back  to  Santa  Clara. 

“Oh,  we  had  to  go  through  such  hard  times  and  we  had  so  little  to 
eat.  As  a  child  I  remember  sometimes  crying  for  bread.  Mother  turned 
aside  and  later  returned  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face  and  com¬ 
forted  me  by  saying,  “My  little  lamb,  there  is  not  a  crumb  of  bread  in  the 
house.  Maybe  some  day  I  can  give  you  all  of  the  bread  you  can  eat.” 

As  I  became  older  I  can  remember  how  slim  and  bony  my  limbs  were, 
and  how  prominent  my  stomach  was.  In  fact  I  was  called  “pot  gut.” 
Now  I  realize  it  was  my  starved  condition  that  caused  this.  My  sister, 
Lydia,  just  younger  than  I,  died.  I  always  thought  that  she  starved,  as  I 
can  recall  her  skinny,  emaciated  body.  My  older  sister,  Julia,  later  con¬ 
firmed  my  suspicions.  Indelibly  printed  on  my  mind  are  those  scenes: 
Mother  with  baby  too  weak  to  nurse,  squeezing  milk  from  her  breast  into 
a  spoon,  and  trying  to  feed  the  baby  from  the  spoon,  as  the  baby  looked 
up  and  feebly  licked  at  the  spoon.  I  think  this  was  the  most  pathetic 
experience  of  my  life. 

As  the  years  passed,  one  night  I  dressed  to  go  to  a  party.  Mother  looked 
at  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  much  emotion,  and  said,  “My,  William, 
you  look  good  to  me.”  I  asked  why  she  was  so  especially  pleased,  and 
she  said,  “I  once  thought  I  never  could  raise  you.”  I  knew  mother’s 
thoughts  were  of  the  heart-breaking  past.” 
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UNCLE  JOHN  AND  THE  INDIANS 

Uncle  John,  like  many  other  Swiss  people,  had  a  keen  sense  of  justice. 
One  day  shortly  after  moving  to  Santa  Clara,  he  came  upon  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  two  white  men  and  an  Indian  chief.  The  white  men  were 
insisting  on  cheating  the  Indian  in  a  transaction.  Uncle  John  took  the 
part  of  the  Indian,  who  was  being  unjustly  overpowered.  A  fight  took 
place,  in  which  the  two  white  men  were  thrashed,  and  sent  on  their  way. 

As  time  went  on,  Uncle  John  had  increased  his  farming  operations 
by  working  a  small  piece  of  irrigated  land  at  what  was  called  The  Three 
Mile  Place,  three  miles  up  the  creek  from  home.  There  had  developed 
hard  feelings  between  the  Indians  and  Whites  and  one  day  as  he  worked  on 
this  distant  field,  Indians  molested  him  and  during  the  controversy  a  large 
group  appeared  and  overpowered  him.  They  bound  and  tied  him  to  a 
stake,  then  carried  wood  to  burn  him.  There  was  much  excitement  and 
hilarity  because  of  the  event  that  was  to  take  place.  Uncle  John’s  depart¬ 
ure  by  burning  at  the  stake  seemed  certain. 

However  a  horseman  came  yelling  upon  the  group.  The  Indian  chief 
whom  he  had  once  befriended  dismounted,  proclaimed  the  captive  a 
friend  of  the  Indians,  cut  his  ropes  and  ordered  his  freedom. 

INDIANS  IN  SANTA  CLARA 

The  following  account  was  told  by  Walter  Fridoline  Hug  (1)  in  October, 
1940,  recorded  and  checked  by  his  three  brothers  for  accuracy. 

“There  was  an  Indian  camp  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  our  small 
three-acre  field  in  Clara  Creek  Bottom.  From  this  point  we  ditched  the 
water  to  irrigate  our  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  things  that  we  grew. 
Once  while  working  on  this  irrigation  ditch  we  dug  up  two  crockery 
jugs  that  looked  like  some  that  I  have  seen  in  museums  of  Indian  relics. 
When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  some  Indians  were  camped  here.  They 
turned  their  ponies  into  our  fields.  Father  warned  them  that  they  had 
better  quit  it,  and  left  us  children  to  watch  while  he  was  gone.  When 
he  returned  and  we  told  him  that  they  had  been  in  again,  he  was  very 
angry.  He  told  us  to  go  home,  and  then  started  for  the  camp.  We  knew 
his  temper  and  expected  trouble,  so  hid  behind  a  hill.  Shortly  we  heard 
a  terrible  commotion  at  the  camp.  Father  explained  what  had  taken 
place  when  he  returned  a  little  while  later. 

“The  horses  were  in  the  corn  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  field, 
and  his  wrath  was  fanned  to  a  high  degree.  He  went  to  the  camp  where 
the  squaws  were  cooking  supper  and  four  bucks  were  playing  cards.  He 
demanded  an  explanation.  The  bucks  laughed  at  him.  He  kicked  the 
pots  off  the  fire.  The  squaws  screamed  and  bawled.  The  six-foot  chief, 
Taylor,  arose  and  father  knocked  him  out  with  a  blow  in  the  stomach. 
A  second  buck  was  knocked  out  immediately  with  a  blow  in  the  head. 
A  squaw  came  with  a  sword,  which  father  snatched  away  from  her  by 
grabbing  the  blade.  He  broke  it  across  his  knee  and  threw  it  into  the 
bushes.  Another  squaw  appeared  with  a  pistol,  which  he  snatched  and 
threw  in  the  brush.  This  was  happening  while  he  was  fighting  the  re¬ 
maining  two  bucks. 
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“The  camp  was  whipped  and  he  told  the  Indians  that  he  would  be 
back  at  sun  up  in  the  morning  with  two  six-shooters  and  shoot  any  one 
that  had  not  moved  away.  Aside  from  a  blow  on  the  temple  by  a  buck 
named  Socatoots,  which  caused  a  boil  to  form,  father  was  unhurt.  The 
next  morning  he  went  back  with  his  two  guns.  One  old  man  was  still 
not  quite  through  packing  his  camp.  Naturally,  father  let  him  go,  so  he 
would  tell  the  others  that  he  came  with  his  guns. 

“After  this  the  Indians  came  to  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  father, 
but  a  little  later  he  had  some  more  trouble  with  a  larger  group  farther 
down  the  creek.  Four  of  the  bucks  v/ere  bunting  rabbits  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  chasing  them  across  where  father  was  irrigating.  They 
tramped  up  his  ditches,  and  wasted  his  scanty  water  supply.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  hunt  rabbits,  but  he  wanted 
them  to  be  careful  of  his  ditches.  They  started  laughing  and  making 
fun  of  him,  and  the  next  thing  they  knew,  he  had  two  of  them  knocked 
down  and  was  bumping  their  heads  together  to  put  them  out.  However 
this  time  he  was  not  so  lucky,  for  another  one  grabbed  his  shovel  and 
hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head.  He  was  dazed,  but  picked  up  his  hat 
and  ran  home,  wheie  he  stayed  for  three  days  before  regaining  complete 
consciousness.  My  brother,  Julius,  saw  this  fight  and  told  the  details. 

“After  he  recovered  he  consulted  with  his  brother,  Uncle  John,  who 
had  similar  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  who  they  also  were  afraid  of. 
They  planned  to  move  the  Indians  by  cunning.  Uncle  John  was  a  natural 
born  actor,  and  delighted  in  his  dramatics.  He  got  the  biggest  book  he 
could  find,  a  dictionary,  and  he  and  father  visited  the  Indians.  Father 
claimed  that  due  to  the  treatment,  he  had  been  obliged  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  the  law.  Uncle  John,  representing  himself  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  very  solemnly  and  forcefully  read  law,  penalties  and  uti- 
matums  from  his  big  dictionary,  and  convinced  the  Indians  they  must 
leave  for  a  new  camp. 

“This  was  the  end  of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  always  after 
that,  father  and  Uncle  John  were  considered  dangerous  medicine  men, 
and  given  a  wide  berth  and  much  respect.” 


PIOCHE,  NEVADA 
As  Told  by  Fridoline  Hug  (1) 

“While  living  in  “Dixie”  in  the  1870’s,  father  peddled  fruit  to  get  cash 
for  living  expenses.  A  favorite  market  was  Pioche,  Nevada,  which  was  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  our  home  in  Santa  Clara.  After  we  boys 
got  to  be  10  or  12  years  old,  he  would  take  one  of  us  on  these  trips,  which 
would  take  about  a  week.  For  the  first  few  miles  we  traveled  through 
desert  sand  that  reached  three  spokes  on  the  wagon  wheels  as  we  cut 
into  the  soft  dust.  From  this  sand  we  went  onto  lava  rock  which  was 
very  rough.  We  had  a  big  3 1/2 -inch  wagon  that  father  had  paid  $300  in 
gold  for  at  Salt  Lake  in  1864.  In  addition  to  feed  we  had  to  haul  water 
along  for  our  horses  for  dry  camps.  Our  load  of  fruit  never  exceeded  500 
to  600  pounds. 
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“Father  was  very  particular  about  selecting,  picking  and  protecting 
the  fruit  for  this  trip.  We  sold  some  neighbors  fruit  for  half,  and  they 
always  wanted  us  to  take  their  fruit,  even  though  just  the  best  would  be 
selected.  Each  night  the  bedding  was  cooled  and  aired  and  the  fruit 
packed  inside  the  bedding  for  insulation.  We  always  got  to  Pioche  with 
good  stuff.  He  had  a  small  brass  bucket  that  he  kept  highly  polished. 
It  would  shine  like  gold,  and  as  he  filled  it  with  fruit  to  show  the  wealthy 
people  and  stores,  there  was  usually  a  sale.  A  load  would  bring  from 
$50  to  $120,  average  about  $75.  One  summer  we  made  11  round  trips. 

“Our  sales  were  governed  largely  by  the  way  the  mine  was  produc¬ 
ing.  One  time  there  were  10,000  miners  working.  No  one  made  smaller 
change  than  25c,  and  on  pay  days  great  crowds  were  above  ground. 
Naturally  it  was  a  rough  crowd,  some  good  people,  some  not.  We  were 
always  alert  for  robbers.  Nearly  everyone  was  robbed  occasionally. 
Father  was  cautious  and  lucky.  Even  when  camping  in  a  guarded  corral, 
he  would  grease  his  wagon  every  evening.  As  he  slid  the  wheel  back  to 
grease  it,  he  would  gouge  a  hole  in  the  dirt  with  a  big  knife,  and  slide 
his  money  in  the  hole.  The  wagon  wheel  would  be  over  the  hole,  and 
his  bed  was  in  the  wagon  box.  If  anyone  moved  the  wagon  during  the 
night  he  would  know  it.  He  was  so  deft  at  burying  his  money  that  I 
could  hardly  see  him  do  it  when  I  was  watching.  Once  I  was  .guarding 
the  load  while  father  peddled,  and  a  man  reached  under  the  wagon  cover 
for  some  pears.  I  gave  his  hand  a  sharp  blow  with  the  whip  stock.  He 
swore  furiously,  but  bystanders  complimented  me  on  the  act. 

“Many  things  that  I  saw  in  Pioche  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me: 
The  Wells-Fargo  bank  had  a  show  window  advertisement  consisting  of 
three  pyramids  of  $20  gold  pieces,  each  pile  about  the  size  of  a  wash  tub. 
One  day  I  was  delivering  fruit,  hnjd  on  a  side  street  a  card  game  was 
going  on.  Each  time  the  cards  were  dealt  a  new  pack  was  opened,  and 
the  last  ones  brushed  on  the  floor.  The  great  piles  of  cards  on  the  floor 
looked  enticing  to  me.  Another  place  I  saw  some  Spanish  men  and 
women  playing  cards.  Each  had  a  stack  of  gold  and  a  six-shooter  in 
front  of  them  on  the  table.  They  seemed  very  serious  at  their  game, 
and  I  had  no  desire  to  disturb  them.  I  saw  a  stage  driver  win  a  bet  on 
his  skill  by  driving  six  horses  with  his  stage  coach  down  a  hill  on  a  run, 
and  hit  a  $20  gold  piece  with  two  wheels  when  it  was  placed  where  he 
could  see  it. 

“Wood  was  carried  to  Pioche  from  Rosevale  on  burros.  From  these 
timbered  canyons  each  burro  carried  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  on  a 
specially  built  pack  saddle.  Ore  was  hauled  12  miles  to  Bullionville  to  a 
smelter.  Ore  teams  averaged  from  eight  to  ten  head  of  stock,  but  I  saw 
28  head  of  oxen  in  one  team,  and  24  head  of  mules  in  another.  The  front 
wagon  of  these  teams  had  hubs  as  big  as  a  wash  tub,  and  very  short 
spokes.  The  bed  was  about  20  feet  long,  and  the  sides  so  high  that  the 
driver  stood  on  a  box  to  see  over.  The  second  wagon  was  smaller,  and 
the  trail  wagon  was  an  ordinary  3V2-inch  wagon.  The  driver  could  make 
the  mules  jump  across  the  chain  and  swing  around  a  very  short  corner. 
Pioche  is  up  on  a  mountain  and  all  of  the  freight  had  to  be  hauled  up 
Rosevallev  Hill,  which  is  about  10  miles  long.  This  was  a  busy  place,  with 
a  busy  blacksmith  shop  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.” 
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MODERN  DIXIE 

Lest  our  stories  of  the  strenuous  life  in  old  Dixie  leave  the  wrong 
impression  of  modern  Dixie,  where  some  of  the  family  still  reside,  let  us 
look  briefly  at  it  today.  It  still  has  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  painted 
desert;  red,  cream  and  green  standstone  hills  sculptured  by  the  winds  of 
ages;  streaked  with  black  lava  flows;  sandy  plateaus  and  valleys  built 
of  the  colored  sands,  mesquite  and  yucca,  and  desert  plants,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  pine-covered  Pine  Valley  Mountain;  a  colored  desert  where 
movieland  has  come  to  film  “The  Conqueror,”  “Broken  Arrow,”  and  “King 
and  Four  Queens;”  the  old  remains  there  in  old  buildings;  the  oldest  Mor¬ 
mon  Temple,  the  old  court  house,  and  Brigham  Young’s  old  winter  home, 
at  St.  George;  the  old  cotton  mill  at  Washington;  the  historic  old  Hamblin 
house  at  Santa  Clara. 

Modern  Dixie  is  here  with  Dixie  College;  and  the  fields  and  cleaning 
plant  where  Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar  Company  secures  supplies  of  sugar 
beet  seed,  at  St.  George;  the  modern  refrigerated  trucks  that  carry  Dixie’s 
wonderful  fruit  all  over  the  southwest;  the  tourists  who  come  to  see  the 
painted  desert. 

Of  the  old  there  remains  the  race  of  men,  following  still  the  pattern 
of  the  Swiss  Company  in  their  honesty,  persistence,  and  industry.  If  you 
visit  modern  Dixie,  some  of  you  might  question  the  divinity  of  Joseph 
Smith’s  revelations,  but  you  could  not  doubt  the  wholesome  friendship 
of  its  people  or  the  practical  application  they  make  of  their  Christianity. 
Men  who  are  taming  the  rugged  “painted  desert,”  are  building  for  them¬ 
selves  a  character  of  rugged  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Early  In-Laws 


UNCLE  JOHN  ALGER 

John  Alger  was  born  in  either  Massachusetts,  or  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  He 
crossed  the  plains  with  his  parents,  in  company  with  Brigham  Young, 
arriving  in  Utah  September  22,  1848.  The  family  made  their  home  in 
Parowan  and  St.  George,  Utah.  John’s  father,  Samuel  Alger  (Feb.  14, 


Samuel  Alger 


1786-Sept.  24,  1874),  was  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  and  was  a  cabinet 
maker  by  trade.  Samuel  Alger  held  important  positions  in  the  Mormon 
Church  during  his  long  and  active  life.  As  a  cabinet  maker  he  built 
hundreds  of  coffins.  In  later  years  he  made  one  for  himself,  and  kept  it 
under  his  bed.  From  time  to  time  his  generous  nature  prompted  him  to 
use  it  for  some  neighbor,  and  he  would  build  another.  At  his  death  his 
coffin  had  been  so  used,  and  he  was  buried  in  one  made  by  another  man. 

John’s  mother,  Clarissa  Handcock  (Sept.  3,  1790-August  22,  1870) 
was  born  in  old  Springfield,  Hampton,  Mass.  She  and  her  husband  lived 
together  for  62  years  after  marriage. 


JOHN  AUSTIN,  1841-1903 

John  Austin  was  born  at  Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  the  son  of  John 
Austin  and  Marie  Ayers,  shoe  merchants.  He  was  left  an  orpan  at  11  years, 
and  was  raised  and.  educated  by  his  uncle,  Edward  Austin  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  In  1857  he  came  west  by  way  of  Panama.  He  did  freighting, 
and  operated  stages  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 
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UNCLE  FREDRICK  ROULET,  1816-1885 

Francis  Frederick  Roulet  was  born  in  Payerne,  Canton  DeVaud, 
Switzerland,  the  son  of  Charles  Roulet  and  Margarette  Cherbuin.  He 
was  heir  to  an  Earldom,  until  the  French  Revolution  destroyed  this  in¬ 
heritance. 

By  trade  he  was  a  tailor  and  a  good  one.  He  had  an  artist’s  love  for 
things  of  beauty,  and  was  generous  and  kindly  toward  his  family  and 
associates.  In  business  matters  he  was  more  idealistic  than  practical,  and 
never  took  any  interest  in  farming.  In  1851  he  was  converted  to  the 
Mormon  faith  and  baptised.  In  1855,  records  show  that  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Seventy  at  Box  Elder,  Utah.  Just  when  he  came  to  America, 
and  what  happened  on  the  trip,  is  not  known. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  devout  Mormon,  and  on  May  10,  1857, 
he  started  on  one  of  the  most  historic  ventures  of  the  early  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  missionaries  to  Europe,  who  traveled  east  across  the  prairies 
with  hand  carts.  All  provisions  were  pulled  by  the  travelers  in  hand 
carts.  The  reader  can  imagine  the  long,  long  trip  of  many,  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  walking  and  pulling  a  cart  over  sand,  stones,  mud,  desert  vege¬ 
tation,  on  hot  days,  cold  days,  windy  days,  and  stormy  days,  eating  what¬ 
ever  could  be  picked  up,  together  with  occasional  precious  food  from  the 
cart,  sleeping  in  any  place  and  manner  circumstances  offered  when  the 
weary  day’s  journey  ceased. 

While  in  Europe  Mr.  Roulet  had  the  pleasure  of  converting  his  bro¬ 
ther  Charles.  After  his  two  years  of  mission  work  was  over,  he  returned 
to  Utah,  and  again  made  the  trip  across  the  plains  with  a  hand  cart 
company  of  men.  On  this  trip  they  endured  great  hardships.  Food  was 
scarce,  and  they  ate  roots,  grass,  and  soup  made  from  raw  hide.  It  became 
bitterly  cold  before  they  reached  their  destination.  Icicles  froze  on  their 
beards,  and  they  had  to  wade  icy  streams. 

On  April  17,  1860,  he  married  Aunt  Rachel  Hug.  He  continued  to 
do  much  Church  work,  and  worked  as  a  common  laborer  on  the  Temple 
at  St.  George,  and  the  Temple  and  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City.  When 
working  at  St.  George  he  walked  back  and  forth  from  his  home  at  Santa 
Clara,  five  miles  away. 

AUNT  OLENA  HOTH,  1832-1904 

Olena  Hoth  came  to  Salt  Lake  in  America  some  time  prior  to  1856, 
from  Schleswick,  Denmark,  where  she  was  born  in  1832.  Her  mother 
was  born  in  Denmark,  a  daughter  of  Hans  Amus  Ganseberg  and  Elizabeth 
Christina  Sab.  Her  father,  Hans  Peter  Imnual  Hoth,  was  born  in  Oldsloe, 
Germany,  October  26,  1803,  a  son  of  Emanuel  Hoth  and  Anna  Marie  Eliza¬ 
beth  Link.  Emanual  Hoth  was  a  son  of  Carl  Christopher  Hoth,  born  in 
1706,  and  Helen  Christina  Gulick,  born  in  1715. 

Aunt  Olena  met  Uncle  John  in  Salt  Lake,  as  was  told  in  the  previous 
chapter.  After  they  moved  to  Santa  Clara  she  became  the  village  school 
teacher  for  a  time. 
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NIEDERER  BROTHERS 

Conrad  Niederer  and  John  Niederer  were  brothers  born  in  1858  and 
1860  in  Appenzell,  Switzerland.  They  came  to  America  in  1872  and  lived 
at  Santa  Clara  until  moving  to  Oregon  in  1880.  They  married  the  two 
daughters  of  Uncle  John  Hug,  and  lived  on  the  north  slope  of  Pumpkin 
Ridge,  close  to  Uncle  John’s  farm. 

THE  HILLS 

Two  different  families  of  Hills  married  into  the  Hug  family.  Both 
came  from  England  to  Utah  as  converts  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Utah.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  two  families 
were  not  related  to  each  other. 

Uncle  David  Hug  married  two  sisters,  Eliza  Hill  and  Clara  Hill,  and 
lived  in  Cache  Valley  at  Providence,  Utah.  Clara  died,  and  Eliza  came 
to  Oregon  with  him  in  1878.  Another  sister  of  these  Hill  girls  married  a 
Sion,  and  a  brother,  John  Hill,  and  the  Sions  also  came  to  Oregon.  Sions 
settled  on  Pumpkin  Ridge,  and  John  Hill  lived  on  Cricket  Flat  east  of 
Elgin.  He  was  the  father  of  Walter  Hill  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gekeler,  and 
stepfather  of  the  Wickens  boys,  all  old  residents  of  Cricket  Flat. 

Uncle  David  and  Aunt  Clara  Hill’s  daughter,  Nellie  Hug,  married 
Charlie  Hill  of  the  other  Hill  family.  Harold  Hug’s  (2)  first  wife,  Nellie 
Hill,  also  belonged  to  this  family.  The  older  members  of  this  Hill  family 
moved  to  southern  Utah  very  early,  and  experienced  many  hardships. 
They  were  living  near  when  the  Fancier  Train  was  massacred  at  Mountain 
Meadows  in  1857,  and  knew  much  of  the  detail  of  that  unfortunate  event. 

Their  trip  across  the  ocean  was  also  rugged.  We  quote  Charlie  Hill: 
“We  are  of  old  English  families.  Father  was  born  in  Gloucestershire 
August  17,  1838,  mother  in  Portsmouth,  February  3,  1846.  My  father 
crossed  the  ocean  in  a  sail  boat,  the  Santa  Matie  in  1852.  My  mother 
crossed  in  a  sail  boat,  the  Colconda.  They  left  England  February  8,  1852, 
and  were  seven  weeks  crossing.  They  crossed  the  American  prairies  by 
ox  team.  Each  wagon  had  800  pounds  of  corn  meal  to  eat  on  the  journey. 
The  folks  walked  all  the  way,  and  it  was  November  23,  1852,  when  they 
reached  Salt  Lake,  and  snowing  like  Hell.  Grandfather  stayed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  grandmother  came  to  Utah,  where  she  died.  I  was  born  in  Douglas 
County,  Nevada,  in  1870,  nearly  90  years  ago.  I  think  I  was  born  30  years 
too  soon.” 

This  Hill  family  moved  to  Oregon  in  1881,  and  established  their  home 
at  Rinehart  Station  at  the  southeast  edge  of  Pumpkin  Ridge.  Charles  had 
brothers,  William,  Bert,  and  Lynn,  and  sisters  who  spent  their  lives  in 
Union  County,  Oregon. 


BLUMENSTEIN 

We  offer  herewith  a  few  facts  about  Robert  Blumenstein,  who  married 
Mary  Ann  “Polly”  Hug.  He  was  born  in  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  in  1857, 
the  son  of  Regula  Nesser  and  Mr.  Blumenstein  of  Switzerland.  His  Swiss 
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grandfather  came  to  America  with  his  entire  family.  His  wife  died  on 
the  plains  on  the  way  to  Utah.  His  uncle,  Rudolph  Blumenstein,  was  a 
supreme  judge  in  Switzerland.  Robert,  who  was  trained  as  a  blacksmith, 
moved  to  Oregon  where  he  married  and  lived  in  Elgin.  He  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  sawmill  operator.  He  was  also  postmaster,  county  commissioner, 
and  mayor  of  Elgin. 


FIRST  COUSINS 

The  generation  of  first  cousins  have  reached  the  age  where  most  of 
them  have  passed  on.  However,  there  are  nine  of  the  husbands  and  wives 
still  living,  and  we  will  briefly  mention  them.  The  two  men  are: 

Andrew  Tucker,  husband  of  Hulda  Hug,  who  lives  at  his  home  on 
Clarks  Creek,  east  of  Elgin,  Oregon.  His  son,  Lenau,  cares  for  stock  at 
his  home,  and  sees  him  nearly  every  day,  and  usually  spends  the  night 
with  him.  Charles  Hill,  husband  of  Nellie  Hug,  lives  at  his  home  at 
Telocaset,  Oregon.  His  son  Willard  farms  the  place  and  lives  with  him. 

The  seven  wives  are: 

Sarah  Cunningham,  wife  of  Julius  C.  Hug,  now  living  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  at  her  daughter  Ruth’s  home  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Flora  Schafer,  wife  of  “Store”  Henry  H.  Hug,  lives  in  an  apartment 
at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Alice  Johnson,  in  Portland. 

Fay  James,  wife  of  Eugene  F.  Hug,  remarried,  and  as  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Fay  Moore,  lives  at  Pismo  Beach,  Calif. 

May  Schafer,  wife  of  “Timber”  Henry  H.  Hug,  remarried,  and  as  a 
widow,  lives  in  her  home  in  Portland.  Her  daughter  Mabel  makes  her 
home  with  her. 

Alice  Schafer,  wife  of  Albert  Hug,  now  Mrs.  Chris  Johnson,  lives  with 
her  husband  in  Portland. 

Anna  Choate,  wife  of  Harry  Hug,  lives  in  her  home  in  Elgin,  Oregon. 

Gladys  McKinzie,  wife  of  George  Hug,  lives  in  her  home  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  where  George  spent  his  last  15  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Salem  schools.  Her  son  Robert  makes  his  home  with  her. 

Incidentally,  Flora  Schafer  and  Alice  Schafer  are  sisters,  and  first 
cousins  of  May  Schafer. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Moving  To  Oregon 


ON  TO  OREGON 

As  the  years  went  by,  more  settlements  were  made  in  the  west,  better 
civil  government  was  etablished,  and  Utah  became  a  definite  part  of  the 
United  States.  Peace  officers  subdued  drifting  renegades,  and  courts  took 
their  place  in  administering  justice.  Mormon  officials  had  opportunity  to 
administer  Church  affairs,  while  civil  government  kept  law  and  order. 

People  who  were  no  longer  zealous  about  the  Mormon  faith  began  to 
migrate  to  other  settlements  of  the  west  about  1875.  Some  were  going 
into  California,  others  to  the  far  northwest.  North  Union  county,  Oregon, 
and  particularly  Pumpkin  Ridge,  seemed  to  attract  this  emigration. 

Pumpkin  Ridge  is  at  the  north  end  of  Grande  Ronde  valley,  north¬ 
east  of  Summerville,  and  southwest  of  where  Elgin  was  later  built.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  its  frost  free  climate,  and  fertile  soil.  Other 
virtues  appealing  to  people  from  Utah,  were  the  supply  of  timber  and 
the  spring  water.  Onto  Pumpkin  Ridge,  and  onto  the  hills  east  of  Elgin, 
which  are  somewhat  similar,  migrated  the  six  units  of  the  Hug  family, 
and  many  other  families,  to  make  their  permanent  homes.  The  Hugs 
came  in  the  years  1878  to  1886.  Others  coming  from  Utah  were  the  Sion, 
Riggs,  Earney,  Zweifel,  two  separate  and  unrelated  families  of  Hills, 
Bendshadler,  Wickens,  Kimber,  Nied.erer,  Grossman,  and  Stahelis  fam¬ 
ilies. 

The  story  of  Uncle  Dave  moving  to  Oregon  is  told  in  the  following 
manner  by  his  grandaughter,  Rachel  Glassborn  (2)  of  Craig,  Colorado: 

“My  grandfather’s  family  withdrew  from  the  Church  some  time 
before  they  left  Utah.  I  remember  mother  saying  that  the  children  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  neighbors  themselves,  looked  “down  on  them” 
after  that,  and  called  them  the  “Gentiles.” 

“In  1878  the  family  decided  to  move  to  Oregon,  where  some  other 
members  of  the  Hug  family  had  already  located,  in  Union  county.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  families  v/ere  in  the  company,  but  they  traveled  over¬ 
land  by  ox-drawn  wagons,  which  was  slow  traveling  indeed,  and  they 
were  on  the  way  several  weeks.  My  mother  told  me  of  the  fun  the 
children  had  at  night  playing  games,  after  camp  had  been  made.  Several 
times  they  were  warned  of  hostile  Indians  in  their  vicinity,  but  luckily 
they  were  never  attacked. 

“The  parents  liked  the  looks  of  the  locality  around  Boise  City  so 
much  that  they  almost  decided  to  stay  there,  but  did  continue  on  to 
Oregon,  where  they  located  on  what  was  called  Pumpkin  Ridge,  where 
their  children  grew  up. 

“They  must  have  had  little  to  go  on,  and  must  have  worked  hard. 
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Mother  said  that  their  big  treat  at  Easter  time  was  a  big  pan  of  rice 
pudding,  and  they  were  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  they  wanted  of  it.  The 
father  must  have  been  a  very  stern  man,  because  Mother  told  me  that 
if  one  child  of  the  family  misbehaved,  not  only  that  one  was  punished, 
but  the  whole  family  of  children  got  a  whipping. 

OTHERS  MOVE 

The  Hug  families  were  joining  a  migration  of  former  Mormons  who 
were  going  to  Oregon.  They  were  leaving  both  northern  and  southern 
Utah  for  a  partly  timbered  region  in  northeastern  Oregon,  where  it  was 
not  necessary  to  irrigate  to  raise  good  crops.  There  was  plenty  of  good 
spring  water,  timber  to  build  with  and  to  use  for  fuel,  and  plenty  of  native 
grass.  It  was  a  country  much  like  the  native  Switzerland  from  which  most 
of  them  had  come,  a  new  land  of  many  opportunities. 

In  1878  the  Jachob  Hug  and  David  Hug  families  left  Providence,  Utah, 
for  this  land  in  northern  Union  county,  Oregon.  In  1879  the  Henry  Hug 
family  left  Santa  Clara  for  Oregon.  And  the  next  year  the  John  Hug 
family  came  from  Santa  Clara.  In  1881  the  Rudolph  Hug  family  left 
Providence.  Aunt  Rachel  did  not  move  until  after  Uncle  Frederick 
Roulet  had  died.  She  came  in  1886. 

TRIP  TO  OREGON 

(As  told  by  Walter  Fridoline  Hug  (1)  in  1940,  and  checked  for  accuracy 

by  him  and  his  brothers) 

Santa  Clara  was  crowded,  with  little  arable  land,  and  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  young  men.  Father  wished  to  get  into  a  country  where  we  boys 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  build  homes  for  ourselves  and  acquire 
property.  Some  of  our  neighbors  were  going  to  California  and  we  con¬ 
sidered  it,  but  finally  decided  to  follow  a  number  of  relatives  and  friends 
who  had  gone  to  Union  county,  Oregon.  Some  of  those  who  were  already 
in  Oregon  included  the  families  of  Dave  Hug,  Jake  Hug,  John  Hill,  Jim 
Riggs,  and  Wickens.  Those  who  came  afterwards  included  the  Roulets, 
Julius  Bendshadler,  Frank  Earney,  Rude  Hug,  Emile  Graf,  Henry  Oleson, 
and  Ulrich  Staheli. 

Mother  was  reluctant  about  making  the  trip  to  Oregon  because  she 
was  afraid  of  Indians,  but  finally  by  the  first  of  June,  1879,  we  were 
prepared  to  start.  For  two  nights  we  had  been  up  most  of  the  night  bidding 
friends  goodbye,  visiting,  and  playing  with  our  childhood  playmates  whom 
we  were  about  to  leave.  We  were  exitedly  preparing  for  the  eventful 
day  that  would  separate  us  from  home  and  associates,  and  cast  us  forth 
into  the  great  Northwest,  from  which  there  was  slight  hope  that  we  would 
ever  return  to  Sana  Clara,  our  birth  place,  our  friends,  and  the  only  home 
we  children  had  known. 

Our  traveling  outfit  consisted  of  three  teams.  Father  drove  the  hack, 
which  he  had  bought  second  hand  after  it  had  been  in  use  for  40  years. 
It  was  built  in  South  America  of  osage  orange  wood,  and  was  still  in  fine 
condition.  Albert  Roulet  and  brother  Julius  drove  a  wagon.  I  drove 
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another  wagon.  All  of  our  possessions  were  aboard  these  wagons,  together 
with  the  eight  of  us,  our  family,  father,  mother,  Julius,  Natalie,  Henry, 
Eugene,  Hulaa,  and  also  Albert  Roulet. 

On  June  3,  1879,  we  headed  into  the  desert  for  the  long  trip  to  Oregon. 
At  St.  George  we  made  our  first  stop,  and  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grossman  and  their  wagon.  Mr.  Grossman  had  been  a  professional  hunter 
and  guide  in  Switzerland.  At  Silver  Reef,  some  25  or  30  miles  from  home, 
we  camped  and  walked  over  to  see  some  friends  and  tell  them  goodbye. 
I  had  lost  so  much  sleep  that  I  went  to  sleep  while  walking  along.  At 
Cedar  City  we  stayed  two  days  to  rest  our  horses  and  visit  friends.  After 
leaving  we  were  in  a  sand  storm.  It  was  so  stormy  that  we  could  hardly 
see  the  stage  as  it  passed  us.  Fortunately  this  storm  did  not  last  too  long. 

After  several  days  we  reached  Provo.  Here  Albert,  Julius  and  I  went 
fishing.  The  fish  were  suckers,  but  they  were  plentiful  and  we  thought 
they  were  good  eating.  At  Sandy  a  smelter  with  a  tall  chimney  was 
working,  turning  out  pigs  of  lead  and  silver.  They  were  about  three  by 
four  and  half  inches,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  they  ricked  them 
up  like  cord  wood.  At  Salt  Lake  City  we  went  to  the  Tithing  Yard  and 
camped.  The  Temple  was  being  built  and  we  watched  them  lifing  rock 
with  a  derrick,  up  to  the  top  of  the  structure,  which  was  30  to  40  feet  high 
at  that  time.  The  Tabernacle  was  already  completed.  We  went  to  look 
at  it,  but  I  was  so  bashful  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  in  where  I  could  see  very 
much.  We  saw  Brigham  Young’s  house.  (Incidentally  I  had  seen  Brigham 
Young  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  he  was  at  Santa  Clara.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Mabel  sang  at  a  dance  in  Santa  Clara,  and  I  was  impressed  with  her 
musical  ability  and  personality.  At  Grossman’s  suggestion,  father  bought 
us  boys  a  shot  gun,  a  muzzle  loader,  so  we  could  shoot  rabbits  at  odd  times 
while  traveling.  He  also  bought  a  banjo,  which  we  used  and  enjoyed 
during  evenings,  and  which  I  have  since  kept  as  a  cherished  possession. 

From  Salt  Lake  we  went  along  the  foot  hills  to  Ogden,  which  even 
then  had  become  an  important  railroad  station.  One  of  our  camps  was 
made  at  Brigham  City.  Ten  or  15  miles  farther  on,  at  Corinne  on  the 
Bear  River,  we  stopped  to  see  a  friend,  John  Gormer.  He  went  with  the 
folks  up  into  Cache  Valley  to  visit  Uncle  Rude  Hug  and  other  friends. 
I  stayed  and  took  care  of  the  horses.  Uncle  Rude  and  Aunt  Mary  came 
back  with  the  folks. 

When  we  got  ready  to  start  on  we  took  with  us  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Fish,  who  were  going  to  Oregon  too.  They  seemed  like  good  people 
and  father  invited  them  to  join  us.  Fish  had  a  fine  team,  but  a  very 
heavy  load.  We  enjoyed  their  company,  and  learned  that  they  had  seen 
many  hardships.  In  Arizona,  where  they  came  from,  they  had  lived  for 
six  weeks  at  one  time  on  nothing  but  boiled  wheat.  From  our  camp  on 
the  Bear  River  it  became  necessary  to  cross  an  old  emigrant  ford,  or  make 
quite  a  drive  to  a  bridge  at  Corinne  and  back.  The  river  was  high,  but 
Uncle  Rude  and  Gormer  rode  across  on  horse  back  and  rode  around  in 
the  water.  They  concluded  it  was  safe  to  cross  even  though  the  water 
was  well  up  on  the  horses’  sides,  and  running  rather  swiftly. 

The  crossing  was  an  exciting  time  for  me.  Father  first  went  over 
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with  the  hack.  The  water  reached  the  bed  of  the  hack  and  floated  the 
rig  down  stream  some,  but  he  made  it  all  right.  Our  dog  was  following 
and  the  current  carried  him  down  the  river  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  he  made  the  opposite  bank.  Fish  then  drove  over  all  right.  Julius 
drove  Grossman’s  wagon,  and  Albert  drove  the  other.  Finally  they  were 
all  across  on  the  other  side  but  Aunt  Mary  and  me.  I  was  15  years  old  but 
not  too  big  for  my  age.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  alone,  and  one 
of  my  horses  had  the  reputation  of  wanting  to  lay  down  when  he  got  in 
water.  Aunt  Mary  was  worried,  and  I  was  nervous,  but  I  told  her  that 
I  could  make  it  fine,  just  for  her  to  watch  and  see  if  I  did  not  do  as  well 
as  any  of  them  had. 

I  aimed  well  above  the  landing,  and  with  my  whip  in  my  hand  to 
keep  my  horses  on  their  toes,  I  struck  out.  The  river  was  vicious  and 
seemed  very  wide.  Actually  I  suppose  that  it  was  not  over  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  horses  and  the  opposite  bank. 
I  was  carried  down  by  the  current  to  a  perfect  landing.  That  was  a  great 
relief,  and  I  shall  never  forget  looking  back  and  seeing  Aunt  Mary  waving 
a  big  red  handkerchief  at  me  in  joy.  Gormer  and  Uncle  Rude  helped 
us  pull  up  a  steep  bank,  really  the  river  bank,  and  then  they  went  back. 

Father  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  taking  care  of  emigrants, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  He  did  a  splendid  job  of  planning  our 
camps  so  that  we  would  have  horse  feed  and  water.  We  were  in  no  par¬ 
ticular  hurry  and  he  saw  that  the  teams  got  to  rest  when  they  needed  it. 
We  always  aimed  to  camp  early.  Of  evenings  around  the  camp  fire  we 
had  wonderful  times.  Father  and  Natalia  would  sing.  Julius  played  the 
banjo  and  I  played  the  accordian;  sometimes  we  danced.  It  was  a  new 
and  exciting  adventure  for  us  children  and  we  enjoyed  it.  The  old  folks 
had  a  good  time  also.  When  we  reached  our  journey’s  end,  even  mother, 
who  had  dreaded  to  start,  sighed  and  said,  “I  wish  we  had  another  1,000 
miles  to  go.” 

We  boys  also  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  Grossman,  and  the  new  shot  gun. 
As  I  have  said,  he  was  an  expert  hunter,  and  a  crack  shot.  He  liked  to 
show  us  a  good  time  while  hunting.  He  always  had  us  shoot  at  the  rabbits 
first,  and  then  when  we  missed  them  he  would  slowly  raise  his  gun  and 
shoot  them,  even  though  they  were  at  a  long  distance,  and  on  the  run.  He 
would  say,  “Go  ahead  and  shoot.  Don’t  get  excited.  Always  remember 

that  I  am  here  yet.  I’ll  get  them  when  you  miss.” 

' 

By  and  by  we  reached  where  Twin  Falls  now  stands.  From  our  camp 
we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  river.  Albert  took  the  horses  a  short  distance 
to  rest  on  better  pasture.  We  stayed  over  a  day  because  Fish’s  horses  were 
played  out.  He  wanted  us  to  go  on  and  leave  him,  but  father  would  not 
listen  to  that.  However  we  did  trade  teams  with  him  for  a  while  so  that 
the  tired  horses  would  only  have  the  hack  to  pull.  We  crossed  the  Snake 
River  not  far  from  Thousand  Springs  on  a  ferry,  and  after  traveling  for 
two  mqre  days  we  again  rested  two  days.  At  Boise,  Idaho,  we  crossed 
the  Boise  River  into  town,  which  was  a  mining  town  of  maybe  2,000 
people.  From  Boise  we  went  northwest  across  the  hills  to  the  Payette 
River.  All  of  this  Snake  River  country  was  a  barren,  sage  brush  covered, 
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desert.  There  was  no  irrigation  and  no  farms.  On  the  hills  between 
Boise  and  the  Payette  River  we  encountered  Mormon  crickets  in  great 
numbers;  big  dark  brown  fellows  as  big  as  small  mice.  The  road  was  full 
of  them.  Our  wagon  wheels  crushed  them  continuously.  It  was  a  grue¬ 
some  mess.  They  were  everywhere,  and  in  everything. 

Payette  River  was  high.  We  boys  went  swimming  and  saw  a  sturgeon 
that  looked  as  big  as  a  horse.  We  crossed  this  river  over  a  bridge  a  few 
miles  from  its  mouth.  After  crossing  the  Payette  we  went  along  over  a 
deserty  prairie  to  Ole’s  Ferry  where  we  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Snake  River.  Here  Fish  got  hold  of  an  old  boat  and  we  children  went 
boat  riding  with  him.  Unfortunately  the  boat  was  so  old  that  it  leaked. 
It  kept  us  busy  dipping  wafer  out  and  we  had  to  head  for  shore. 

After  crossing  the  Snake  at  Ole’s  Ferry  we  followed  very  much  the 
same  route  as  the  modern  highway  across  the  hill  to  Burnt  River,  where 
Huntington  now  stands.  On  the  trip  up  Burnt  River  we  were  interested 
in  seeing  some  mining  operations  being  carried  on  by  means  of  hydraulic 
nozzles.  They  had  water  under  great  pressure  and  could  move  rocks 
around  and  cut  away  the  dirt  remarkably  fast. 

We  camped  near  where  Durkee  now  is.  There  was  a  hard  hail  storm 
and  the  next  day  on  the  way  to  Baker  we  found  hail  stones  as  big  as  silver 
dollars  still  lying  in  protected  places.  Baker  was  about  such  a  town  as 
Boise.  Fish’s  trade  was  a  brewer,  and  at  Baker  Father  got  him  a  job.  He 
stayed  with  his  job  for  a  few  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  got  himself  a 
place  west  of  Baker.  After  he  got  this  farm,  or  raw  piece  of  land,  he  raised 
a  crop  of  grain  before  he  had  a  bit  of  fence  on  it.  He  owned  a  shepherd 
dog,  and  the  dog  herded  stock  off  of  his  crop  all  summer  long.  Needless 
to  say  that  the  dog  gained  quite  a  reputation,  and  Fish  would  not  sell  him  at 
any  price. 

The  trip  from  Baker  to  North  Powder  was  a  dry,  deserty  journey. 
There  was  no  irrigation  and  this  valley  country  was  quite  desolate.  At 
North  Powder  there  was  a  lone  flour  mill.  After  camping  at  North  Powder, 
another  day’s  journey  brought  us  to  Union,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  and  the  county  seat  of  Union  County.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  went  to  Hendershott’s  Point,  between  Union  and  Cove. 
We  boys  went  in  swimming  in  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  where  I  got  into 
an  undertow  and  came  very  nearly  drowning.  The  next  day  we  drove 
to  Uncle  Jake’s  place  on  Pumpkin  Ridge.  Father  soon  bought  40  acres  of 
land  just  below  Uncle  Jacob’s  farm  and  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Willow 
Creek  school. 

We  had  been  on  the  road  nearly  two  months  from  June  3  to  July  28. 
However  we  were  soon  at  work  on  our  new  place  building  a  log  cabin. 
While  this  was  going  on  we  lived  in  our  covered  wagons.  Julius  went  to 
work  at  Turner  Oliver’s  saw  mill  as  ratchet  tender  to  get  some  money. 
It  was  a  mill  with  an  up  and  down  saw  that  took  a  long  while  to  cut  a 
board  off.  Oliver  jokingly  said  that  he  could  read  a  column  in  the  news¬ 
paper  while  the  saw  went  through  a  log.  Albert  and  I  went  to  the  timber 
and  cut  logs  for  the  house  and  brought  them  home.  Father  had  just  $20 
in  gold  left,  so  we  did  not  buy  much.  After  the  house  was  livable,  he  and 
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mother  and  the  small  children  moved  in,  but  we  boys  continued  to  sleep 
in  the  wagons  all  winter. 

Late  in  the  fall  Ulrich  Staheli  and  his  children,  John,  Carl  and  Anna 
came  from  Utah.  They  stayed  with  us  all  winter.  John  was  grown.  He 
was  strong  and  industrious,  and  helped  us  a  great  deal.  Father  believed 
in  keeping  us  boys  busy  and  had  us  level  the  yard  around  the  new  house, 
which  was  on  a  hill  side.  We  built  a  stone  wall  to  hold  the  dirt  on  the 
lower  side.  By  spring  it  was  pretty  well  fixed  up,  and  we  raised  a  good 
garden  there  during  the  spring  months. 

During  this  first  winter  I  attended  school  at  Willow  Creek.  I  was 
old  enough  that  I  was  interested  and  did  pretty  well.  Work  and  my 
bashful  disposition  that  made  me  sensitive  of  my  age  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  school  children,  caused  me  to  quit  school. 

Quite  an  item  of  our  livelihood  that  winter  came  from  meat  that  we 
got  from  helping  neighbors  butcher  hogs.  Ferris  Wade,  v.  ho  lived  close 
to  the  Willow  Creek  School,  and  Jim  Rinehart,  who  lived  near  Summer¬ 
ville,  each  butchered  200  or  300  head  of  hogs.  They  fed  their  crop  to 
hogs  and  marketed  the  bacon  at  the  mining  town  of  Boise.  During  butcher¬ 
ing  time  we  got  spare  ribs  and  heads  for  helping.  Julius  continued  to 
work  at  the  saw  mill  and  the  rest  of  us  worked  whenever  we  got  a  chance. 
Our  home  was  a  14  by  16  foot  log  cabin.  Our  furniture  was  blocks  of  wood 
that  had  been  sawed  off  of  a  log.  We  burned  them  for  wood  from  time  to 
time  and  made  some  new  ones.  Our  food  was  whatever  we  could  work 
for  or  buy  with  our  limited  means,  yet  we  were  fairly  happy  and  planning 
for  the  big  future  that  was  ahead  of  us. 

As  the  spring  season  approached,  however,  we  suffered  a  sad  experi¬ 
ence.  My  older  sister  Natalia,  who  was  13,  took  sick  and  died.  I  suspect 
that  it  was  just  a  case  of  where  her  adolescent  age  could  not  stand  the 
hardships  of  our  life.  We  never  knew  what  ailed  her,  but  we  grieved  to 
lose  this  talented  and  sweet  dispositioned  member  of  the  family.  In  her 
little  wooden  coffin  that  was  hauled  on  a  wagon  we  went  straight  across 
the  unfenced  country  to  the  Summerville  cemetery.  Nellie  Garrett  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  William  Hindman)  and  Sarah  Garrett  (afterwards  Mrs.  Abe 
Tuttle)  sang  at  the  services.  With  sad  hearts  we  turned  back  through  the 
bunch  grass  and  tall  dry  ryegrass  of  what  is  now  some  of  the  best  farm 
land  of  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  to  our  log  house  home. 

Thus  was  our  journey  to  Oregon  accomplished  and  our  first  winter 
spent  in  a  simple  home  at  the  foot  of  Pumpkin  Ridge.  That  following 
summer  Father  bought  what  became  our  permanent  home  on  Cricket  Flat, 
and  we  became  firmly  established  in  our  new  state  of  Oregon. 


Fifty-seven  years  after  coming  to  Oregon  I  had  the  pleasant  experience 
of  making  my  first  visit  to  my  childhood  home  in  Santa  Clara,  Utah.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  a  homecoming  celebration  at  St.  George,  Utah,  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  settling  of  Southern  Utah.  Father  and  Mother  had  been 
in  the  original  Swiss  Company  of  settlers,  and  we  children  were  among 
some  of  the  first  born  there.  I  and  my  three  brothers  made  the  trip  in 
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Eugene’s  car.  After  57  years  of  absence,  all  four  of  us  brothers  were  re¬ 
turning  to  see  the  place  we  had  left  that  eventful  June  day  in  our  youth. 

We  had  the  time  of  our  lives.  Never  were  old  men  more  royally  enter¬ 
tained.  They  pinned  a  badge  on  each  of  us,  stating  that  we  were  pioneers 
and  guests  of  honor.  At  St.  George  there  was  a  program  with  the  Governor 
of  Utah,  and  the  finest  of  musical  talent.  We  had  the  grandest  of  picnics. 
We  were  taken  to  dinner  by  the  residents  of  Santa  Clara  whom  we  had 
known  as  children.  We  went  to  dinner,  we  went  to  supper,  we  went  to 
programs,  we  went  to  parties,  in  fact  some  days  we  were  compelled  to  eat 
five  or  six  meals.  It  was  a  glorious  time,  yet  it  was  slightly  painful,  too. 
The  town  was  changed.  A  state  highway  ran  right  down  main  street  where 
we  had  played  as  boys.  Buildings  were  modern.  The  improvements 
were  fine,  but  it  hardly  seemed  like  the  old  home.  Our  little  piece  of  land 
on  the  creek  bottom,  that  we  had  tenderly  cared  for,  was  washed  away 
by  the  desert  flood,  and  in  its  place  was  a  new  creek  bottom  forming  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  growing  brush  and  trees  instead  of  our 
carefully  tilled  crops.  Children  that  we  had  known  were  now  old  men 
and  women;  the  older  people  were,  every  one,  gone.  Folks  were  glad  to 
see  us  and  what  a  wonderful  time  we  had  visiting,  but  we  missed  some 
of  our  older  friends.  It  was  a  world  of  small  children  who  had  become  old 
men  and  old  women. 

Albert  and  William  Roulet  were  with  us  as  we  journeyed  back  home 
to  Oregon  again.  On  the  trip  we  saw  the  wonderful  Zion  Canyon  and 
Bryce  Canyon.  The  country  had  developed  highways,  farms,  irrigation, 
towns.  Salt  Lake  City  was  greatly  changed.  Idaho  had  miles  and  miles 
of  rich  farming  country  in  place  of  the  sage  brush  deserts  where  we  had 
hunted  rabbits  with  Grossman.  We  were  glad  to  be  back  in  Oregon  with 
our  homes  and  our  families,  glad  we  had  gone  for  an  excursion  into  the 
land  of  our  youth,  sad  and  glad  both  for  the  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
glad  for  the  rich  experiences  of  life  that  we  had  been  permitted  to  exper¬ 


ience. 
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Pioneering  In  Oregon 


The  migration  from  Utah  to  Union  county,  Oregon,  was  destined  to 
establish  a  new  nucleus  from  which  the  family  would  radiate.  It  was  a 
coincidence  that  they  happened  to  choose  for  the  new  location  for  their 
homes  a  county  that  today,  the  100th  anniversary  of  their  American  resi¬ 
dence,  is  the  geographic  center  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  years  have  passed  and  their  numbers  have  increased  to  more 
than  800,  they  have  scattered  over  the  entire  west  and  some  have  gone  to 
the  eastern  seaboard.  They  now  live  in  15  states,  yet  about  one  half  of 
them  still  reside  in  Oregon  and  a  fifth  continue  to  make  their  homes  in 
Union  county.  From  their  new  iocation  at  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the 
United  States  they  are  reaching  out  over  the  land. 

FIRST  OREGON  HOMES 

As  the  families  arrived  in  Oregon  they  all  located  on  Pumpkin  Ridge 
west  of  Elgin,  or  Cricket  Flat  east  of  Elgin.  Uncle  David  and  Uncle  Jacob 
both  took  claims  on  the  south  slope  of  Pumpkin  Ridge,  where  they  could 
look  over  the  beautiful  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  where  deep  loam  soil  had 
drifted  from  the  valley  and  from  volcanoes  in  the  distant  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains  through  the  ages,  and  where  good  air  drainage  kept  spring  frosts 
away.  When  Uncle  Rudolph  came  he  located  between  these  two  brothers, 
making  them  quite  close  neighbors.  Uncle  John  picked  a  location  about 
two  miles  north  and  on  the  north  slope  of  Pumpkin  Ridge,  where  the  timber 
was  big  and  thick.  Uncle  John  loved  the  big  evergreen  trees.  As  the  years 
passed  he  cleared  some  sizeable  fields  from  the  timber,  with  many,  many 
days  of  hard  labor  on  his  part.  Uncle  Henry  found  a  place  to  his  liking 
some  three  miles  due  east  of  where  Elgin  was  later  built.  He  delighted 
in  his  home  on  Cricket  Flat  where  he  could  have  good  fields  to  farm,  and 
yet  be  quite  close  to  big  timber.  When  Aunt  Rachel  moved  she  secured  a 
place  just  south  of  Uncle  Henry’s.  They  were  all  close  enough  together 
to  visit  back  and  forth.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
other  families  close  by  who  had  moved  from  Utah. 

Of  course  one  of  the  family  traits  of  the  Hugs  was  their  friendliness, 
which  made  them  easy  to  get  acquainted  with.  Thus  they  fit  right  into 
the  pioneer  life  of  the  new  settlement  and  became  a  vital  living  part  of  it 
almost  immediately. 

TRIP  OVER  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  OCTOBER,  1879 

(Copied  and  translated  from  Uncle  Henry’s  diary) 

My  brother  Jacob  and  I  had  planned  for  some  time  to  make  a  trip  over 
the  summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  folks  had  told  us  was  a  wonder- 
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ful  trip.  It  was  on  a  fine  October  morning  in  1879  that  we  started  from 
Summerville  on  the  Woodard  Road,  and  we  soon  came  into  the  timber 
with  its  fine  mountain  air.  About  five  miles  from  Summerville  we  reached 
Phillips  creek,  from  where  the  road  climbed  up  a  bunch  grass  covered  hill 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  bigger  hills  to  come.  The  road  wound  about, 
higher  and  higher  into  the  heights  for  some  twelve  miles.  The  most  of 
the  time  we  were  climbing. 

From  the  top  there  was  a  wonderful  view,  where  before  our  eyes 
spread  the  valley  below,  visible  through  the  blue  air.  Farther  out  the 
mountains  shone  with  a  silver  light.  Toward  the  southwest  the  peaks 
looked  azure  blue.  Soon  we  entered  the  deep  timber,  which  reminded  me 
of  an  old  Swiss  story,  “In  the  Forest  Deep  and  Dark.”  Every  now  and  then 
we  came  into  an  opening  from  which  we  could  see  into  the  deep  canyons. 
Before  we  reached  Tollgate  we  encountered  slush  and  snow  in  the  deep 
timber,  and  in  places  we  encountered  trees  that  had  fallen  across  the  road. 

Finally  we  heard  friendly  human  voices  and  we  came  to  a  camp  by 
the  side  of  the  road  where  there  was  a  roaring  camp  fire.  It  proved  to 
be  the  camp  of  a  company  of  surveyors,  who  were  surveying  for  a  railroad 
across  the  mountains.  They  were  resting  by  the  fire  with  little  concern 
about  their  railroad,  but  were  passing  the  whisky  bottle,  singing  and 
having  a  good  time,  like  a  bunch  of  Swiss  sparrows  in  a  flax  field. 

A  half  mile  farther  we  reached  the  Tollgate.  Here  we  saw  five  or 
six  camp  fires  and  a  mixed  company  of  people,  stock  and  wagons,  that 
made  a  strange  sight.  As  it  was  getting  dark  we  felt  obliged  to  stay  over 
night  here.  All  of  the  travelers  were  making  preparations  for  the  night. 
Those  that  did  not  have  provisions  or  food  for  their  stock  could  buy  them 
quite  reasonably  at  the  Tollgate. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  paid  a  dollar  for  our  two  horses  and  wagon, 
and  rode  happily  on  through  timber  and  over  timber  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  Finally  after  a  ride  of  some  31  or  32  miles  that  we  had  gone  since 
we  entered  the  timber,  we  reached  an  opening.  We  were  surprised  at 
what  we  could  see.  In  the  west  were  the  wonderful  Cascade  Mountains, 
with  their  highest  peaks  like  white  pyramids  enveloped  in  the  haze.  In 
the  northwest  toward  Wallula  we  could  see  a  shining  streak  of  water,  the 
Columbia  River.  Farther  we  could  see  grass  covered  hills  mingling  into 
the  horizon.  A  little  farther  south  was  the  city  of  Umatilla  in  the  state 
of  Oregon.  Such  a  panorama  surprised  and  elecrified  all  who  saw  it. 
Even  if  one  did  not  have  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature  he  could  not 
help  but  be  impressed. 

The  road  on  the  other  side  was  very  steep  and  rocky.  At  an  elevation 
of  about  2500  feet  we  encountered  settlers  who  were  cutting  wood,  and 
clearing  land.  The  valley  on  the  Washington  side  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  in  Oregon.  Both  sides  of  the  mountain 
have  good  black  soil,  but  as  you  approach  Walla  Walla  it  becomes  grey. 
Yet  this  country  is  close  enough  to  the  Blue  Mountains  that  they  get 
plenty  of  moisture  to  raise  good  crops.  At  noon  we  reached  Milton,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  Walla  Walla  river  flows  with  its 
sparkling  water.  From  here  on  the  road  became  very  dusty,  and  there 
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was  much  farming  being  done.  The  farms  contained  several  thousand 
acres  each,  and  one  of  them,  called  Blaylock,  raised  60,000  to  80,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  which  they  hauled  to  the  railroad  station. 

As  we  approached  Walla  Walla  the  traffic  began  to  increase.  Truck 
gardens,  flower  gardens,  poplar  trees  and  beautiful  homes  came  to  our 
attention.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  busy.  This  city  was  our  destination, 
and  as  soon  as  we  made  camp  and  provided  for  our  horses,  we  hunted  up 
a  saloon.  From  a  young  Swiss  bartender  we  purchased  a  half  dozen 
glasses  to  clear  our  dusty  throats,  and  then  started  to  see  the  metropolis. 
In  this  neighborhood  the  farms  are  not  planted  every  year,  but  summer 
fallowed.  The  city  was  nice,  busy,  and  lovely  for  a  western  city.  The 
nearby  fort  added  to  the  appearance  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  A  big 
creek,  called  Willow  creek,  flows  through  town  and  is  used  to  run  some 
saw  mills  and  a  planing  mill.  Churches  were  to  be  seen  many  places, 
and  many  of  the  wealthy  farmers  had  their  homes  in  the  city.  The  ones 
that  lived  in  the  country  could  drive  in  quite  quickly  over  the  dusty 
roads.  As  in  other  cities  there  were  many  loafers  talking  politics,  and 
every  one  had  the  best  scheme  for  running  the  government.  They  were 
patrons  of  the  saloon,  and  all  of  their  deliberations  only  made  them  more 
tired  and  thirsty.  The  walk  had  made  us  hungry  and  we  found  a  rest¬ 
aurant. 

The  next  morning  as  the  sun  broke  over  the  mountains  we  went  for 
a  walk  over  the  residential  part  of  the  city,  before  coming  back  to  eat  a 
big  breakfast.  We  visited  numerous  stores  and  bought  several  small 
articles  from  some  of  the  “Children  of  Israel,”  who  made  us  pay  plenty. 
The  sun  was  well  up  when  we  started  back,  and  we  soon  covered  the  12 
miles  to  Milton.  From  here  we  went  a  round-about  way.  The  Walla  Walla 
river  has  two  branches,  the  North  and  the  South.  We  were  going  to  look 
for  a  Swiss  farmer  who  was  a  good  friend  of  brother  Jacob.  The  road  was 
very  rocky  and  the  moon  with  its  silvery  beams  was  shining  before  we 
reached  the  Albrecht  home. 

We  were  lucky  to  find  the  place.  As  we  rode  along  we  heard  a  boy 
whistling  an  old  familiar  Swiss  tune.  We  hailed  him  and  he  turned  out 
to  be  Albrecht’s  son,  and  told  us  we  were  nearly  there.  The  farmer  was 
very  surprised  at  such  company  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  re¬ 
lating  past  happenings.  He  had  a  little  jug  of  his  best  wine  that  he  was 
noted  for,  and  young  Albrecht  had  to  fill  it  from  time  to  time.  Early  the 
next  morning  after  a  hearty  meal  we  inspected  the  vineyard,  cellar, 
orchard,  the  farm,  and  T70’  other  things,  and  the  wine  jug  was  again 
filled  and  credited  with  inspiring  many  wise  sayings.  It  seemed  that  we 
thought  the  most  of  the  jug  which  had  made  us  feel  so  good.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  had  better  leave  while  we  could  still  stand  up,  so  we 
shook  hands  and  started  our  four  wheels  rolling  over  the  rocky  road.  We 
went  six  miles  that  evening  and  camped  for  the  night.  My  brother  had 
already  been  in  the  land  of  dreams  for  two  hours  because  of  the  wine. 

The  following  morning  we  wanted  to  get  on  the  road  while  it  was 
still  cool  to  climb  the  mountain  grades.  Again  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
we  stood  for  a  long  time  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  We  again  passed  through 
the  Tollgate,  but  did  not  see  the  surveyors  as  we  hurried  on  down  the 
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other  side,  even  trotting  our  horses.  We  had  a  full  moon  and  as  we 
reached  Phillips  creek  we  passed  several  campfires  where  women  were 
cooking,  and  a  tempting  odor  came  from  their  frying  pans.  We  heaved  a 
sigh  and  quoted,  “Here  is  good  staying,  let  us  camp.” 

That  evening  we  felt  unusually  good  and  sang  by  the  camp  fire, 
something  like  the  gypsies  who  like  to  make  merry  around  their  camp 
fires.  It  was  a  pleasant  night  scene  with  our  camp  fires  in  the  timber, 
where  they  could  send  their  glamour  among  the  pines.  It  was  the  early 
hours  of  morning  before  we  quit  talking  and  got  some  sleep.  At  10  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  we  were  at  home. 

HINDMAN'S  OPINIONS 

Jesse  Hindman,  a  long  time  resident,  and  local  historian  of  Elgin, 
about  1940  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  early  history  of  Union 
county.  In  one  of  these  articles  he  has  the  following  pleasant  things  to 
say  about  the  Hugs: 

“Rube  Pate  was  the  first  settler  on  the  east  part  of  the  hills  that 
later  became  known  as  Pumpkin  Ridge  ...  In  about  1875  or  1876  there 
began  an  influx  of  settlers  from  Utah,  among  them  being  many  who  later 
became  very  prominent  families  in  the  agricultural,  industrial,  political 
and  educational  development  of  Union  county.  With  hardly  an  exception, 
every  family  was  related,  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  to  all  the  other 
families.  These  ties  bound  these  settlers  and  their  posterity  more  closely 
together  than  that  of  any  other  settlement  in  Union  county  that  I  call 
to  mind.  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  belief  of  such  relationships, 
they  lived  in  peace  and  harmony.  Their  close  relationship  seemed  to 
only  unite  them  in  a  closer  fellowship  and  fidelity  that  was  almost 
clanish  in  its  intensity  and  duration.  If  there  has  ever  existed  any 
dissension  or  lasting  ill  feeling  among  them  during  the  60  or  more  years 
since  they  ‘captured’  Pumpkin  Ridge  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Utah,  I 
have  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  have  lived  near  them  all  the  years  since 
they  came  to  Union  county,  and  have  had  some  of  them  for  neighbors 
all  of  the  time  .  .  . 

“While  they  were  not  the  first  to  arrive  in  Oregon,  the  Hug  family 
of  five  brothers  and  one  sister  was  the  central  attraction  and  predomin¬ 
ating  family  of  Pumpkin  Ridge.  .  .  The  Hug  family  is  justifiably  classed 
with  the  other  large  and  prominent  families  of  brothers  and  sisters  who 
made  a  garden  out  of  a  sea  of  waving  bunch-grass.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  happiest  experiences  of  my  life  to  have  known  and  associated  with  all 
those  old  pioneer  Pumpkin  Ridgers  .  .  . 

“Pumpkin  Ridge  had  one  of  the  best  small  schools  in  the  county  in 
1886,  with  likely  about  25  pupils,  many  of  whom  later  taught  school  .  .  . 

“It  is  like  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle”  to  speak  of  the  Hug  picnic, 
which  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  festivities  and  gustatorial  accomp,ish- 
ments  of  the  housewives  of  Union  county.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  sincerity  and  whole-heartedness  of  your  welcome  to  attend  that  picnic, 
or  if  you  have  any  question  in  your  mind  about  the  quality,  or  quantity, 
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or  the  variety  of  the  food,  just  take  time  out  and  attend  that  Hug  picnic 
this  summer  .  .  . 

“Hello  to  ALL  Pumpkin  Ridgers  everywhere.  They  are  certainly  a 
jolly  bunch.” 


PIONEER  LABORS 

By  Fridoline  Hug  (1) 

MAKING  RAILS 

Our  home  p]ace  had  very  little  fence  on  it  when  we  bought  in  from 
Jake  Brugger,  and  Julius  and  I  had  to  split  the  rails  to  fence  it  with.  One 
time  we  camped  in  a  little  cabin  over  the  hill  east  of  the  Masten  place  on 
the  southeast  edge  of  the  Cricket  Flat  country,  and  made  rails  for  a  month. 
There  was  a  splendid  spring  there  that  would  flow  five  or  six  gallons  of 
cold  water  per  minute.  Father  came  up  every  day  to  bring  us  provisions 
and  to  take  a  load  of  rails  home.  He  could  haul  from  50  to  80  rails  at  a 
load.  It  takes  about  1500  rails  to  make  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  fence.  We 
made  5,000  rails  that  month.  Another  time  I  camped  in  the  same  place 
ahd  made  1700  rails  in  two  weeks  by  myslf.  My  biggest  day’s  work  was 
252  rails.  I  had  good  timber  and  had  a  tree  down  and  one  cut  off  the 
night  before. 

The  night  after  I  had  made  the  252  rails  I  had  an  unwelcome  visitor 
at  my  little  cabin.  I  had  been  very  tired  and  slept  soundly.  The  next 
morning  I  discovered  that  a  cougar  had  tracked  me  from  the  place  where 
I  was  splitting  rails  to  my  cabin.  His  tracks  were  as  big  as  those  of  a 
horse,  and  he  had  been  just  outside  my  door,  not  over  three  feet  from 
where  my  head  was  on  the  other  side  of  a  thin  clapboard  wall.  I  was 
scared  when  I  learned  what  had  taken  place.  Not  having  a  gun,  each 
night  after  that  I  took  my  ax  to  bed  with  me  for  the  several  days  that  I 
remained  there  alone  in  the  mountains. 

THRESHING 

The  same  fall  that  we  came  to  Oregon,  Uncle  Dave  Hug  and  I  stacked 
straw  on  the  Ferris  Wade  farm,  and  other  neighboring  places.  We  made 
stacks  that  looked  as  good  as  any  hay  stack,  and  they  would  turn  water 
too.  I  would  take  the  straw  from  the  spout  and  slide  it  out  to  Uncle  Dave 
who  stacked.  I  was  so  bashful  that  I  would  not  eat  enough  at  the  strange 
places  where  we  worked.  Afterwards  I  stacked  straw  many  other  years, 
usually  by  myself.  I  got  onto  the  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  and 
made  every  move  count.  For  this  work  I  got  as  much  as  $2  per  day,  which 
was  very  big  wage^,  and  folks  were  well  pleased. 

FARMING 

Three  different  years  I  plowed  for  our  neighbor  on  the  farm  east  of 
us.  He  gave  us  cows  instead  of  money  for  the  work.  One  year  I  plowed 
the  Huffman  place  east  and  north  of  the  Highland  School  house  with  two 
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horses  and  a  14-inch  plow.  The  worst  part  of  this  job  was  that  I  had  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  did  not  fit  me,  and  I  got  some  bad  blisters  on  my  feet. 
Another  year  I  stacked  the  straw  from  headed  oats  on  this  field,  with 
eight  pitchers  feeding  the  machine.  In  three  hours  time- we  threshed  1100 
bushels  of  oats. 


A  COLD  TRIP 

During  one  of  the  first  winters  that  we  were  in  Oregon,  1883,  as  best  I 
remember,  we  ran  out  of  flour,  and  brother  Julius  and  I  took  some  wheat 
and  started  for  the  flour  mill  to  trade  it  for  flour.  The  weather  had  been 
bad,  but  as  the  storm  slacked  up  it  turned  cold,  in  fact  it  was  20  below 
with  the  sun  shining  the  day  we  left  home. 

We  had  six  sacks  of  wheat  on  a  sleigh  built  on  the  front  bob  of  a  sled. 
Mother  saw  that  we  had  a  number  of  quilts  to  wrap  up  in.  I  had  an  over¬ 
coat,  Julius  had  only  a  short  coat.  Through  the  sparkling  white  snow 
that  squeaked  under  the  sleigh  runners  we  started.  Over  the  hill  to 
Clarks  Creek,  then  Indian  Creek,  then  Rinehart,  and  to  the  Ruckman  mill 
at  Summerville  we  went.  A  sharp  north  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
horses  were  completely  white  with  frost.  The  mill  was  not  running.  We 
stayed  with  some  friends,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  Island  City 
in  the  cold  wind  that  was  drifting  the  tracks  under.  I  was  driving  because 
I  had  the  overcoat,  but  became  so  cold  that  I  was  drowsy,  and  Julius  had 
to  take  charge  and  warm  me  up. 

At  the  mill  we  made  our  trade  and  started  home.  It  commenced  to 
moderate  and  that  night  we  stayed  at  Uncle  Dave  Hug’s  on  Pumpkin  Ridge. 
A  ferocious  blizzard  developed  that  night  and  we  had  to  stay  for  three 
days.  After  the  storm  Uncle  Dave  got  his  team  and  helped  break  road 
so  we  could  go  on.  We  fought  drifts  all  day  and  had  to  leave  our  sleigh 
less  than  a  mile  from  home  and  go  on  with  our  horses  because  it  became 
too  dark  to  see. 

Mother  and  Father  were  sure  tickled  to  see  us  safe  home,  and  we  were 
just  as  glad.  It  seemed  that  we  had  harder  winters  in  those  days.  Maybe 
it  was  just  because  we  were  not  so  well  equipped  to  cope  with  the  cold 
weather. 


BASKETS 

In  Utah  we  had  few  buckets,  sacks  or  boxes  to  put  fruit  and  farm 
produce  in.  One  of  the  settlers  of  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  Miller,  had  been  a 
basket  maker.  He  gathered  willows  from  along  Clara  Creek  and  when 
they  were  partly  dry  he  would  weave  them  into  baskets,  which  he  sold  to 
his  neighbors,  and  also  took  up  north  to  sell.  William  Roulet  (1)  and  I 
(Fridoline  Hug)  learned  to  make  baskets  from  him.  At  various  times 
since  coming  to  Oregon  I  have  gathered  willows  and  made  baskets  that 
we  have  wanted  to  have  around  the  home. 

CUPID  AT  THE  SAW  MILL 

The  first  saw  mill  in  the  north  end  of  Union  county,  Oregon,  was  a 
water  power,  up  and  down  saw,  about  two  miles  north  of  Summerville, 
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It  was  built  in  1865  and  operated  for  many  years  by  the  Olivers.  At  this 
mill,  first  cousin  Clara  Hug,  went  to  work  as  cook  for  the  men.  One  of 
these  men  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Niederer.  Within  a  few 
months  they  were  married  and  they  established  their  home  north  and  east 
of  the  old  mill. 

The  Olivers  were  obliged  to  secure  a  new  cook,  and  Clara’s  sister 
Amelia  went  to  work  for  them.  However  John  also  had  a  brother  Conrad 
who  worked  there.  Again  cupid  played  a  part  and  again  in  due  course  of 
time  Amelia  and  Conrad  became  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Niederer,  and  lived 
in  the  vicinity  until  Amelia  died  at  an  early  age.  Both  Niederer  families 
had  a  number  of  children  who  have  numerous  descendants  in  the  Hug 
family. 


MEMORIAL  APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

Rex  Roulet  (2)  owns  a  farm  on  the  north  part  of  Cricket  Flat,  which 
he  calls  his  Graf  Place.  Some  70  years  ago  his  uncle  and  aunt,  Emile  and 
Julia  Graf  (1),  lived  there  with  their  three  pre-school  aged  daughters. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  Mr.  Graf  was  away  harvesting,  and  one  morning  his 
wife  was  extra  long  milking  the  cow  because  the  cow  had  broken  out  of 
the  corral.  As  she  hurried  to  the  house  she  saw  the  oldest  daughter, 
Lily  (2)  rushing  toward  her  with  her  clothing  on  fire.  She  had  endeavored 
to  start  a  fire  while  her  mother  was  at  the  corral,  as  it  was  a  rather  cold 
morning.  The  mother  smothered  the  flames,  carried  the  girl  to  the  house, 
poured  glycerine  and  flour  on  her  burns,  and  hailed  a  passing  neighbor 
who  rushed  to  town  for  a  doctor,  and  to  find  Mr.  Graf.  The  doctor  did 
all  that  he  could,  but  the  girl  was  so  badly  burned  that  she  only  lived  about 
a  day. 

Heartbroken  neighbors  came  to  comfort  the  mother  and  the  little  girl 
on  her  death  bed.  Grandma  Boly  brought  her  a  big  red  apple.  She 
clutched  the  apple  in  her  little  hand  and  hung  onto  it  as  she  strove  to 
hang  onto  her  young  life.  When  the  little  grave  was  made  at  Cricket  Flat 
cemetery,  her  parents  planted  the  seeds  of  the  apple  on  the  grave.  An 
apple  tree  grew,  and  for  many  years  each  spring  it  spread  its  blossoms 
over  the  grave  of  little  Lily  Graf.  Of  late  years  porcupines  peeled  the  old 
tree  until  it  died,  and  its  old  gnarled  form  was  removed. 
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A  HUG  HOME 

The  first  Hug  homes  in  Union  county,  Oregon,  were  log  cabins.  Hard 
pioneer  labor  rewarded  them  with  more  prosperity,  and  new  homes  were 
built.  This  picture  of  Uncle  Henry’s  house  on  Cricket  Flat,  taken  in  1900, 
is  typical  of  the  new  Hug  hemes. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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ESTABLISHMENT 

In  June  of  1920  all  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Aunt  Ann 
Hug  gathered  at  her  home  in  Elgin  for  a  family  dinner  and  day  of  visiting 
and  enjoyment.  In  December  of  that  year  the  various  families  of  Hugs 
met  again  on  a  more  sad  occasion,  the  funeral  of  first  cousin  Rudolph  Hug. 
At  this  funeral  discussion  developd  about  its  taking  a  funeral  to  get  all 
of  the  relatives  together.  The  oucome  was  that  a  general  family  reunion 
was  planned  for  the  following  summer. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FIRST  REUNION 

The  first  reunion  of  the  descendants  of  John  Jacob  Hug  and  Rachel 
Stelzer  was  held  at  the  City  Park  of  Elgin,  Oregon,  June  19,  1921.  Harry 
Hug  (1)  was  chairman,  Lydia  Matilda  Hug  (1)  was  secretary,  and  Bernal 
D.  Hug  (2),  historian.  The  roll  was  called,  which  showed  an  attendance 
of  75  Hugs,  and  as  many  more  who  were  related  to  the  Hugs,  besides  a 
number  of  friends.  Many  came  from  distant  points  to  be  present,  while 
others,  who  found  it  impossible  to  come,  sent  words  of  regret  that  they 
had  to  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure. 

Bernal  Hug  as  historian,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  flattering  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Hugs,  much  of  which  was  new  to  the  younger  gener¬ 
ations.  The  program  was  interspersed  with  songs,  recitations,  and  music 
by  the  Elgin  Band.  The  same  officers  were  elected  to  their  respective 
duties  for  the  next  reunion,  which  was  set  for  June  25,  1922,  and  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  Aunt  Ann,  who  was  86  years  of  age  on  June  20,  1922,  the  reunion 
will  be  held,  as  before,  in  the  City  Park  of  her  home  town,  namely,  Elgin. 

Minutes  were  approvd  as  read. 

Lydia  M.  Hug,  Secretary 

(In  later  years  the  gathering  of  1920  was  counted  as  the  first  reunion) 


PROGRAMS 

Every  June  since  the  above  date  there  has  been  a  Hug  reunion.  Pro¬ 
grams  have  varied.  Always  just  visiting  has  been  the  main  event.  Rela¬ 
tives  from  a  distance  could  come  and  see  many  cousins  on  the  one  day. 
However  we  will  mention  just  a  few  events  other  than  routine  songs, 
talks,  historic  stories,  band  music,  etc. 

John  and  Conrad  Niederer,  who  had  vocal  talent,  would  sing  snappy 
Swiss  songs  and  yodel.  The  first  cousins  would  all  get  together  and  sing 
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the  humorous  song,  “Schnitzelbank.”  Julius  (1)  and  Fridoline  Hug  (1) 
would  play  their  banjo  and  accordian.  William  Roulet  (1)  could  be 
depended  upon  for  a  good  story.  For  many  years  Myron  Hug  did  not 


FRIDOLINE  AND  JULIUS  HUG 


attend,  but  he  would  fly  overhead  with  his  airplane.  Johnny  Blumen- 
stein  for  many  years  always  haa  an  original  poem  pertaining  to  the 
Hugs,  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  sentimental.  Bert  Hug  (1)  was 
very  energetic  in  arranging  entertainment  for  the  children,  claiming  that 
they  were  the  future  Hugs.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but  was  a 
father  to  all.  Soft  ball  games  were  the  rule  for  a  time. 

The  reunion  was  an  event  looked  forward  to  from  one  year  to  another 
by  Aunt  Ann  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Zweifel.  Mrs.  Zweifel  was  a  native  of 
Weiningen,  Switzerland,  and  as  a  little  girl  walked  through  the  fields, 
hand  in  hand,  with  Grandfather  Hug  after  his  family  had  left  for  America. 
The  lonely  man  found  comfort  in  the  little  girl,  and  she  was  the  only 
person  that  the  Hugs  ever  were  privileged  to  talk  to,  who  saw  him  after 
his  tragedy. 

Of  late  years  William  Roulet  (1)  and  Julia  Graf  (1)  look  forward  to 
the  reunions  like  Aunt  Ann  one  time  did.  A  few  reunions  were  held  in 
La  Grande  and  away  from  Elgin,  but  nearly  all  have  been  some  place  in 
Elgin  as  it  seems  to  be  most  centrally  located. 
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ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  REUNIONS  AT  ELGIN'S  PARK  (1926) 


THE  1958  REUNION  AT  THE  ELGIN  STAMPEDE  HALL 
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JOHNNY  H.  BLUMENSTEIN 

First  cousin  Polly  Hug  married  Robert  Blumenstein.  He  had  a  bachelor 
brother  who  in  his  later  years  lived  at  Whitney,  Baker  county,  Oregon, 
where  he  prospected  and  worked  mining  claims.  Johnny  felt  much  at 
home  with  the  Hug  family,  and  went  to  much  trouble  to  attend  the  re¬ 
unions.  He  usually  had  an  original  poem  for  the  program.  Some  of  these 
poems  follow: 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUGS 

A  long,  long  time  ago  the  Hugs, 

A  small  but  sturdy  band, 

Made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate 
From  their  dear  Switzerland, 

Across  the  sea  to  a  fair  land 

That  gleamed  so  new  and  bright, 

That  to  dwell  there  would  surely  be 
A  very  great  delight. 

It  was  no  light  matter  for  them 
To  bid  a  long  farewell 
To  the  homeland  with  traditions 
Of  Winkelried  and  Tell. 

But  they  never  were  faint  hearted, 

They  bravely  checked  their  tears, 

For  their  faith  and  hope  were  stronger 
Than  all  their  doubts  and  fears. 

They  crossed  the  stormy  ocean, 

And  almost  endless  plains, 

With  hardships  untold  that  brought 
Them  so  many  ills  and  pains. 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles, 

They  reached  the  great  Salt  Lake; 

It  was  almost  as  great  a  change 
As  anyone  could  make. 

Many  years  they  lived  in  Utah, 

The  life  of  pioneers, 

Among  the  dangers  and  privations 
That  often  brought  forth  tears. 

We  can  not  well  imagine  now 

The  struggle  they  went  through, 
’Midst  solitude  and  loneliness, 

To  them  so  strange  and  new. 

The  strange  new  life  that  from  afar 
Had  seemed  almost  ideal 
Was  not  what  they  had  been  looking  for, 
And  something  seemed  unreal. 
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At  last  they  thought  that  for  all  of  them, 

It  would  be  best, 

To  leave  Utah  and  live  somewhere 
Out  in  the  great  Northwest. 

That’s  how  they  came  to  Oregon, 

Our  own  unequaled  state. 

It  seems  they  now  were  guided  by 
A  much  more  kindly  fate; 

They  prospered  and  they  multiplied 
As  can  be  seen  today; 

For  their  descendants  have  met  here 
In  festive  array. 

Let  all  descendants  of  the  Hugs 
For  evermore  be  true 

To  standards  of  their  ancestors, 

Those  brave  and  hardy  few, 

Who  were  pious,  honest,  upright, 

Almost  like  saints  of  old; 

So  to  countless  generations 
Their  story  shall  be  told. 

— J.  H.  Blumenstein,  June  26,  1927 


Uncle  Henry’s  wife,  Anna  Muller  Hug,  lived  in  Elgin  to  the  age  of  98. 
She  was  the  last  survivor  of  her  generation,  took  great  pleasure  in  attending 
the  reunions,  and  her  friendly  good  nature  made  her  a  great  favorite. 
Johnny  Blumenstein  had  the  following  to  say  at  the  reunion  held  on  her 
96th  birthday: 


GOOD  OLD  AUNT  ANN 

There’s  one  among  us  today, 

Of  whom  we  all  can  say, 

She’s  the  noblest  of  the  Clan, 

I’m  speaking  of, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 

I’ve  heard  it  said  and  heard  it  sung, 

That  all  the  good  always  die  young. 

One  notable  exception  can 

Be  pointed  out, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 

Last  one  left  from  pioneer  days, 

Untouched  by  modern  fad  and  craze; 

Life  now  nearly  a  century  span; 

There’s  no  one  like, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 
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In  all  her  long  and  busy  life, 

As  daughter,  sister  and  wife; 

And  as  only  a  mother  can, 

She  stood  all  the  tests, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 

A  noble  soul  with  kindly  heart, 

She  has  done  well,  indeed,  her  part. 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  we  can 

Do  for  our  dear, — Old  Aunt  Ann. 

We  can  cheer  her  every  way, 

Give  her  many  a  fine  bouquet. 

She  merits  all  the  love  we  can 

Bestow  on  her, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 

We  can  help  her  in  many  a  way, 

And  thus  can  help  her  on  her  way. 

Each  one  of  us  should  seek  and  plan 

More  ways  to  please, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 

The  last  one  of  that  sturdy  band 

That  came  across  from  Switzerland. 

From  youngest  child  to  oldest  man, 

We  all  love  her, — Good  Old  Aunt  Ann. 

— John  H.  Blumenstein,  Whitney,  Oregon 


One  time  Johnny  could  not  attend  the  reunion,  but  sent  the  following 
to  be  read: 


ON  ELGIN'S  OLD  PARK  GROUND 

The  Hugs  are  having  a  reunion 
On  Elgin’s  old  park  grounds. 

But  in  spiritual  communion 
I  hear  old  familiar  sounds. 

At  least  one  hundred  miles  away 
From  Elgin’s  old  park  grounds, 

I  feel  that  I  am  there  today 

Making  all  the  usual  rounds. 

The  fine  music  and  the  singing 
On  Elgin’s  old  park  grounds, 

In  my  ears  they  keep  a  ringing, 

Those  sweet  melodious  sounds. 

I  get  many  a  joyous  greeting 

On  Elgin’s  old  park  grounds, 

Good  friends  and  relatives  meeting 
Oh,  my  poor  heart  fairly  pounds. 
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Today  I’ll  do  much  musing 

On  Elgin’s  old  park  grounds, 

But  that  needs  no  excusing, 

If  kept  in  reason’s  bounds. 

— J.  H.  Blumenstein, 

Whitney,  Oregon 


Grandma  Zweifel  and  Aunt  Ann  Hug  at  the  reunion  at  Elgin  Park. 
Both  enjoyed  very  much  the  annual  event.  Grandma  Zweifel,  a  native  of 
Weiningen,  Switzerland,  as  a  little  girl  visited  Grandpa  Hug  at  his  home 
after  his  family  had  all  left  for  America.  The  lonely  man  found  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  little  neighbor  girl’s  company. 

Aunt  Ann  was  96  when  the  picture  was  taken.  She  was  quite  active 
until  she  was  past  97. 
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FIRST  COUSINS 


A  group  of  first  cousins  at  a  reunion.  From  left  to  right:  William 
Roulet,  “Store”  Henry  Hug,  Dave  Hug,  Eugene  Hug,  Harry  Hug,  Matilda 
Hug,  “Hans”  John  Hug,  Clara  Niederer,  Julius  Hug,  Fridoline  Hug,  A1  Hug. 


WHEN  THE  HUGS  COME  TO  TOWN 

When  the  Hug  reunion  comes  to  town  with  all  their  kith  and  kin, 

The  city’s  doors  open  wide  to  welcome  them  within, 

And  show  honor  to  a  clan  who  has  helped  Elgin  grow, 

So  we  are  glad  to  extend  a  hand  and  respect  to  you  all  show. 

The  family  has  been  a  credit,  their  seed  has  scattered  wide, 

All  through  the  West  wherever  you  go  to,  a  Hug  will  there  reside. 

The  girls  have  taken  husbands,  but  it  will  always  be  the  same, 

For  no  matter  what  the  name  may  be  the  same  blood  is  in  their  veins. 

They  left  their  homes  in  Switzerland  to  come  to  this  glorious  land. 

They  have  grown  and  have  now  become  a  very  sturdy  band. 

Aunt  Julia  Graf,  eldest  living,  a  mere  96  years  young, 

Who  comes  from  St.  George,  Utah,  with  grandchildren,  daughters  and 
her  sons; 

She’s  dainty,  winsome  and  so  cute,  we  hope  she’ll  be  with  us  long, 

To  meet  her  relatives  and  help  keep  the  family  ties  strong. 

Then  William  Roulet  is  the  next,  92  years  in  this  old  world, 

Who  can  walk  for  many  blocks  and  still  his  fishing  line  whirl. 

There’s  Anna  and  Sarah,  widows  of  two  of  the  elder  Hugs, 

Wonderful  women,  both  of  them,  who  never  hold  a  grudge. 

Good  friends  and  neighbors,  the  best  you’ll  ever  find, 

We  wish  the  whole  world  was  made  up  of  their  kind. 
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Now  I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  ones  that  I  know, 

But  no  need  to  tell  their  virtues,  their  actions  plainly  show 
The  kind  of  people  they  are,  and  I  know  you  will  agree, 

There’s  not  many  rotten  apples  hanging  from  their  family  tree. 

So  our  tribute  we  will  pay  to  these  friends  of  many  years, 

Who  have  shared  our  happiness  and  helped  wipe  away  our  tears; 

May  your  tribe  increase,  and  health  and  happiness  be  with  you, 

For  today  there’s  lots  of  handshakes,  and  lots  of  “Hugin’  ”  too. 

— A  friend,  Willmetta  Rasmussen,  June,  1958. 

WILLIAM  ROULET'S  MINAM  STORIES 

First  cousin  William  Roulet  kept  his  cattle  on  the  Minam  hills  during 
the  summer  in  early  days.  Riding  for  his  cattle  and  on  hunting  and  fishing 
adventures  to  the  Minam  he  experienced  many  interesting  thrills  which 
he  likes  to  tell  about.  Two  of  them  follow: 

A  MIDNIGHT  BATH 

Some  60  years  ago  my  neighbor,  A1  Long,  and  I  were  on  the  Minam 
late  in  the  spring.  The  river  was  high  from  the  melting  snow,  but  we 
crossed  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  trail  to  camp  because  the  grass  was 
better  and  because  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  our  horses  from  trying  to  go 
home  when  we  turned  them  loose  to  graze.  Steep  hills  surrounded  them 
on  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other. 

We  made  our  beds  in  the  only  open  passage  to  the  river  crossing.  As 
I  was  a  light  sleeper  I  was  sure  that  the  hobbled  horses  could  not  get  by 
me  without  awakening  me.  In  the  night  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses 
walking  in  the  gravel,  and  by  the  bright  moonlight  I  could  see  them  at  the 
river’s  edge.  Dressed  in  my  underwear  and  socks  I  rushed  out  after  them, 
but  they  beat  me  to  the  water.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  home,  I  quickly  decided  to  cross  after  them.  With  my 
lower  undergarments  under  my  arm  I  proceeded  to  wade  into  the  swift 
icy  water.  The  current  was  strong  and  the  rocks  were  slick.  Each  time 
I  sank  deeper  into  the  cold  water  I  gasped  for  breath.  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  with  the  water  above  my  waist,  I  slipped,  and  as  I  threw  out 
my  arms  to  catch  myself,  I  lost  my  drawers.  Plunging  after  them  I  got 
hold  and  kept  them  from  washing  on  down  stream,  of  course  completely 
wetting  my  shirt  also. 

On  the  opposite  bank  I  wrung  the  water  out  of  my  clothes  and  hung 
them  on  a  thorn  bush  to  dry.  After  considerable  effort  and  some  improvised 
ropes  made  from  the  hobbles,  I  rode  one  horse  and  led  the  others  back 
across  the  river  and  tied  them  up. 

In  the  morning  A1  rubbed  his  eyes  and  said,  “Well,  Bill,  did  you  tie 
up  the  horses  last  night?”  I  said,  “I’ll  tell  the  world  I  did,”  and  explained 
what  had  happened.  He  thought  that  I  was  joking,  and  said  the  river  was 
too  high  to  wade.  When  I  pointed  out  my  underwear  hanging  in  the  bush 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  and  asked  him  how  he  thought  they 
got  over  there,  he  conceded  that  I  must  be  telling  the  truth. 
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A  SURPRISE 

A1  Long,  Henry  Fish  and  myself,  camped  one  night  when  we  were 
on  the  Minam,  under  three  fir  trees.  These  trees  had  been  trimmed  as 
high  as  one  could  reach  with  an  ax,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  up  they  were 
very  bushy.  Two  of  them  were  just  far  enough  apart  for  Fish  and  me  to 
make  our  bed  between  them.  A1  was  just  under  the  third  tree  a  short 
distance  away.  As  we  sat  around  our  camp  fire  that  night  the  dogs  kept 
making  a  fuss,  and  we  discussed  the  reason  for  such  a  fuss.  They  would 
bark  at  a  pine  squirrel,  but  the  extra  excitement  made  us  wonder  if  there 
was  a  bear  close  by. 

I  had  sustained  an  injury  that  day,  and  was  not  sleeping  well.  In  the 
night  I  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  tree  above  me,  and  pretty  soon  I  saw  the 
outline  of  a  small  bear  slowly  climbing  backwards  down  the  tree.  When 
he  was  opposite  me  I  struck  him  a  sharp  blow  with  my  open  hand,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  surprise  him.  Instead  I  yelled  with  pain,  for  I  had  slapped  a 
porcupine.  The  porcupine  scampered  back  up  the  tree,  and  after  the  quills 
were  extracted  from  my  hand  we  settled  down.  My  hand  hurt,  and  as  I 
could  not  sleep,  I  saw  him  when  he  again  started  to  climb  down.  I  nudged 
Fish,  and  he  shot  him.  He  fell  into  the  middle  of  our  bed,  and  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  picking  quills  out  of  the  bed. 

GREAT  GRANDPA 

Few  of  us  are  privileged  to  become  acquainted  with  our  great  grand¬ 
parents,  and  it  would  be  a  rare  occasion  indeed  to  be  able  to  write  and 
recite  a  poem  especially  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  grandparent.  How¬ 
ever,  on  June  29,  1958,  Sharron  Roulet  (4)  did  this  very  thing  at  the  annual 
reunion  of  the  Hug  family  held  at  Elgin,  Oregon. 

To  better  understand  some  of  the  references  to  the  stories  of  her  great 
grandfather,  William  Roulet,  made  in  the  following  lines,  it  would  be  well 
to  read  his  stories  on  the  preceeding  pages. 


He  isn’t  too  young, 

But  he  doesn’t  act  old. 

He’s  got  hair  of  silver, 

And  a  heart  of  gold. 

We  love  our  grandpa  dearly, 

We  also  love  him  true, 

And  we  wouldn’t  change  the  old, 

For  any  of  the  new. 

Grandpa  loves  to  tell  his  stories, 

Like  he  loves  to  tell  his  horrors, 

Like  the  time  he  crossed  the  river  holding  up  his  drawers. 
Gee!  That  would  be  funny, 

But  I  bet  he  did  shake  and  quiver, 

To  see  his  overalls  floating  down  the  river. 
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Another  was  the  time,  while  in  the  forest  he  did  sleep, 

High  up  in  the  tree,  he  heard  a  cub  bear  creep. 

The  so-called  cub  crawled  down  the  tree, 

Picking  his  steps  with  care. 

Then  grandpa  jumped  from  his  bed  and  grabbed  into  the  air; 
You  could  hear  his  yelling  voice  ringing  through  the  pine, 
When  he  realized  his  mistake,  that  he  had  grabbed  a  porkey-pine. 

But  now  no  more  mountains  does  he  roam, 

No  more  deer  does  he  bring  home. 

He’s  forgot  about  his  gun,  and  put  away  his  knife, 

And  settled  in  the  town  to  lead  a  peaceful  life. 

We  see  him  coming  down  the  street, 

A  smile  upon  his  face, 

And  in  our  hearts  I’m  glad  to  say, 

He  takes  a  special  place. 

— Sharron  Roulet  (4) 


THE  ONLY  TWO  SURVIVING  FIRST  COUSINS 


William  Roulet  at  his  Elgin 
home  at  Christmas  time,  when  he 
had  passed  his  93rd  birthday.  At 
the  time  of  our  Centennial  Re¬ 
union  he  is  quite  ill  in  the  hos¬ 
pital. 


Juliet  Graf,  taken  at  her  home 
in  St.  George,  Utah,  last  March. 
She  will  be  97  in  a  few  days,  and 
made  the  trip  of  1,000  miles  by 
automobile  to  be  present  at  the 
Centennial  Reunion, 
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THE  GRANDCHILDREN 

Mindful  of  the  advice  given  by  Bert  Hug  (1),  at  the  reunion  of  years 
ago:  “Our  children  are  the  future  of  our  country,  and  our  family;  don’t 
neglect  them;”  I  entered  the  well-filled  hall  to  attend  our  reunion.  I  saw 
a  vacant  seat  beside  a  very  nice  lady,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  grand¬ 
children.  She  said,  “Yes,  I  do.” 

Walking  on  I  came  to  another  empty  seat  beside  a  little  elderly  man. 
I  asked  if  he  had  any  grandchildren.  He  said,  “No.”  Whereupon  I  asked 
if  he  would  mind  if  I  sat  down  and  told  him  about  my  grandchildren.  As 
he  did  not  object,  we  will  proceed: 

My  grandson  Celas  Hug  (4)  is  one  of  those  boys  who  has  been  blessed 
with  red  hair,  together  with  some  freckles  on  his  face.  This  has  caused 
him  to  receive  a  lot  of  teasing,  and  his  uncle  likes  to  call  him  “Rosy”  and 
make  it  sound  quite  sissy.  I  thought  he  needed  some  one  on  his  side  and 
fixed  this  up  for  him: 


THE  RED  HEAD 

Some  times  I  wish  I  had  some  rouge  and  dye, 

And  a  beautician’s  skill  to  apply; 

I’d  blossom  out  to  look  as  most  boys  do, 

And  cease  to  be  just  one  among  the  few; 

I’d  rest  a  while  from  the  catty  things  that’s  said, 

About  a  freckled  face  and  hair  that’s  red. 

The  sissy  names  they  hang  on  me  are  rough. 

I’d  like  to  punch  the  guy  that  blabs  such  stuff; 

There’s  Red  and  Carrottop  and  Pink  and  Freck 
And  Rosy,  now  ain’t  the  last  one  heck; 

And  it’s  the  one  that’s  used  by  Uncle  Ed 
To  fit  my  freckled  face  and  hair  that’s  red. 

A  fervent  wish  and  hope  since  days  of  old, 

Has  been  to  have  some  flowing  locks  of  gold. 

The  favored  few  are  envied  by  the  mob, 

Who  use  these  jibes  and  taunts  their  glory  to  rob. 

So  to  a  growing  boy,  have  care  what’s  said, 

About  a  freckled  face  and  hair  that’s  red. 

Duane  Carlson  (4)  stayed  with  his  grandparents  while  his  parents 
were  working  for  their  degrees  as  school  teachers.  Daphene  Hug  Tucker  (3) 
gave  him  a  yellow  Cocker  Spaniel  and  they  had  great  times  together. 

BUTCH  AND  I 

When  mom  and  daddy  are  at  school, 

I  live  at  grandma’s  house  all  day. 

My  dog  and  I  have  lots  of  fun, 

As  we  can  romp  and  run  and  play. 
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You’d  be  surprised,  the  things  we  do, 

As  one  by  one  the  days  go  by, 

There’s  always  something  new  for  us, 

Just  Butch  and  I. 

On  summer  days  we  roam  the  fields, 

And  follow  grandpa  all  around. 

We  hunt,  and  Butch  will  watch  to  catch 
The  strange  in  sight  or  smell  or  sound. 
We’ve  learned  the  farm  from  end  to  end; 
The  squirrels  that  run,  the  birds  that  fly; 
We’re  mighty  hunters  sure  enough, 

Just  Butch  and  I. 

Old  Butch  will  play  the  steer,  and  I, 

With  boots  and  rope,  the  cowboy  bold. 

I’ll  throw  the  rope,  and  never  miss, 

’Cause  Butch’s  teeth  will  always  hold. 

We  tug  and  pull  till  Butch  goes  down, 

And  I  give  his  feet  a  tie. 

We  rope  and  brand  a  lot  of  cows, 

Just  Butch  and  I. 

We  skid  on  grandma’s  waxy  floor, 

Like  sliding  on  real  icy  snow. 

The  house  soon  gets  to  be  a  mess, 

But  grandma  grins  and  lets  us  go. 

I  guess  she  thinks  we  need  the  fun. 

Inside  the  house  it’s  warm  and  dry, 

And  we  can  play  away  from  storm, 

Just  Butch  and  I. 

My  grandma  thinks  we’re  full  of  pep, 

And  scarcely  know  just  when  to  quit, 

But  there’s  a  lot  of  play  to  do, 

And  it’s  no  fun  to  stop  and  sit. 

At  night  when  school  is  finally  out, 

And  mamma  comes,  she  says,  “Oh  Hi!” 

And  “How’s  my  pups,”  and  means,  you  know, 
Just  Butch  and  I. 

We  start  the  day  with  lots  of  vim, 

And  romp  and  play  the  whole  day  through, 
And  never  seem  to  tire  at  all, 

Like  Gramp  and  grandma  always  do. 

When  supper’s  done  I  go  to  bed  , 

While  Butch  is  on  the  floor  close  by; 

We  sleep  so  soundly  all  the  night, 

Just  Butch  and  I. 
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Julia  Hulse  (4)  is  a  husky  youngster  who  likes  the  outdoors.  She  says 
she  is  a  cow  girl: 


I'M  A  COW  GIRL 

I’m  growing  big  and  strong  and  full  of  song, 

And  live  out  west  where  the  fields  are  green  and  wide. 
To  me  it’s  always  fun  to  romp  and  run, 

But  still  my  goal’s  a  saddle  horse  to  ride. 

I’m  young  and  amply  fed,  with  cheeks  that’re  red; 

My  hair  has  got  its  natural  wave  and  curl, 

For  I’m  a  cow  girl. 

There’re  girls  that  like  to  wear  their  tinted  hair, 

And  go  shopping  at  a  ladies’  store; 

Or  maybe  like  to  be  at  a  stylish  tea, 

And  wear  a  formal  gown  that  sweeps  the  floor; 

Or  don  a  dress  of  lace  and  rouge  their  face, 

And  wear  a  necklace  strung  with  pearl; 

But  I’m  a  cow  girl. 

Give  me  a  shirt  that’s  made  with  a  lot  of  braid, 

And  boots  and  jeans  to  make  me  sort  of  slim; 

A  hat  with  a  brim  that’s  wide,  and  a  horse  to  ride, 
That’s  got  a  saddle  with  some  silver  trim. 

My  choice  is  buckles  and  straps  and  a  pair  of  chaps, 

A  fancy  bridle  and  a  rope  to  twirl, 

For  I’m  a  cow  girl. 

I  want  to  be  seen  where  the  fields  are  green, 

And  trees  and  flowers  and  big  grass  grows; 

I  always  want  to  ride,  along  beside 
My  cows,  or  any  place  I  want  to  go. 

Just  let  me  be  at  home  where  I  can  roam, 

A  distance  from  the  city’s  noise  and  whirl, 

For  I’m  a  cow  girl. 
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FARMS 

A  good  many  of  the  family  continue  to  follow  the  most  ancient  of 
occupations,  the  one  instituted  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  agriculture.  In 
their  pioneering  in  Utah  and  in  Oregon,  farming  was  the  basic  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  as  it  must  be  in  all  frontier  settlements.  Men  must 
grow  their  supply  of  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  survive. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  farmers  in  the  Hug  family  have  kept 
abreast  with  the  changes  in  methods,  and  Hugs  are  operating  very  modern 
farms,  some  of  which  we  will  briefly  mention: 

THE  OLDEST  HUG  HOME  IN  OREGON 

In  the  summer  of  1878  a  group  of  settlers  left  Cache  Valley  in  Utah  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  north  end  of  Union  County,  Oregon.  Among  these  was 
the  family  of  Uncle  Jake  Hug,  who  arrived  in  Oregon  and  filed  upon  a 
farm  on  the  south  slope  of  Pumpkin  Ridge  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

Grande  Ronde  Valley  was  largely  unsettled,  but  Uncle  Jake  took  the 
same  attitude  as  most  of  the  first  settlers;  they  considered  the  hill  land 
was  better  than  the  valley  floor.  Also  it  was  closer  to  timber  and  good 
spring  water.  Being  a  native  of  the  hill  country  of  Switzerland  may  have 
also  influenced  him  to  choose  his  location. 

Since  that  date  of  long  ago  when  the  farm  was  first  taken  up,  it  has 
continued  in  the  family,  the  title  passing  only  by  inheritance.  Uncle  Jake’s 
son,  first  cousin  Jake  Hug,  inherited  the  farm  and  in  turn  the  grandson, 
Vern  Hug  (2).  Vern,  now  in  his  60’s,  relies  considerably  upon  his  son 
Russell  Hug,  and  Russells’  boys,  Dave  and  Michael,  to  help  with  the  farm 
work. 

During  all  of  these  intervening  years  there  has  never  been  a  mortgage 
on  the  place,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  a  story  within  itself. 

During  the  very  hard  times  of  the  1930’s,  Vern  was  compelled  to 
mortgage  his  farm.  Since  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  secure  cash  income 
from  a  farm  during  those  trying  years,  Vern  approached  the  problem  in 
an  unusual  way.  He  opened  a  restaurant  in  Elgin,  and  as  chief  cook,  put 
in  long  hours  serving  good  meals  to  people  who  must  eat.  The  outcome 
was  that  he  raised  the  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  save  the  old 
home.  Incidentally  he  also  gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
community’s  best  cooks,  and  even  today  enjoys  making  the  coffee  for  the 
family  reunions. 

Today  Vern  Hug  lives  in  the  big  Hug  home  amid  shrubbery,  flowers 
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and  shade  trees,  and  he  and  his  wife  Frances  look  from  their  picture 
window  across  Grande  Ronde  valley  which  stretches  out  below  them. 
On  his  rolling  acres  is  one  of  the  state’s  most  productive  sweet  cherry 
orchards.  As  he  looks  across  the  beautiful  valley  and  into  its  surrounding 
mountains,  which  are  covered  with  forests  and  wild  life,  he  can  think  of 
the  long  ago  when  his  grandfather  nearly  100  years  ago  selected  his  farm. 
He  feels  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  ventured  out  and  saved  that 
farm  during  the  hard  times.  He  watches  his  grandsons  and  thinks  of 
the  day  when  they  will  care  for  the  beautiful  cherry  orchards  and  watch 
the  valley  from  the  old  Hug  home. 


VERN  AND  FRANCES  HUG,  AND  THE  OLD  HUG  HOME 

Spring  of  1959 
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OTHER  FARMS 

Soon  after  World  War  I  Albert  Hug  bought  a  small  farm  on  the  south 
slope  of  Pumpkin  Ridge  and  removed  the  old  apple  orchard  which  occupied 
most  of  the  13  acres  of  farm  land.  He  planted  it  to  apricots  and  sweet 
cherry  trees,  and  was  active  in  forming  the  Pumpkin  Ridge  Cherry  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  which  eventually  established  a  steady  market  for  all  of 
the  cherries  of  Union  County. 

Upon  Bert’s  death,  his  wife,  Alice,  took  over  the  management  of  the 
orchard  which  had  become  a  paying  farm  operation.  Alice  served  as 
director  of  the  Cherry  Growers,  and  managed  the  orchard  well.  After  a 
good  many  years  she  sold  the  orchard  to  Ray  Hug  (2),  who  still  operates 
it  as  one  of  the  top  orchards  of  the  area.  A  few  more  acres  of  trees  have 
been  added,  and  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  produced  in  excess  of  60  tons 
per  season.  Thus  three  different  Hugs  have  developed  the  one  orchard. 


Myron  Hug  (2),  who  lives  on  a  farm  of  the  deep  black  soil  of  Willow 
Creek  bottom  near  Summerville,  consistently  raises  big  wheat  crops.  He 
also  has  some  farms  on  Cricket  Flat  that  are  good  producers  of  wheat. 


Leo  Niederer  (2)  owns  the  farm  of  John  and  Conrad  Niederer  on  the 
north  side  of  Pumpkin  Ridge.  He  has  done  well  at  raising  grass  seed, 
both  in  solid  stands  and  in  cultivated  rows.  The  fancy  lawn  seed  you  buy 
may  have  been  grown  on  Leo’s  farm. 


Lenau  Tucker  (2)  has  farmed  on  Cricket  Flat  for  many  years.  He  spec¬ 
ializes  in  livestock.  He  is  completely  at  home  when  on  a  pony  and  among 
his  Hereford  cattle. 


Bernal  Hug,  Jr.  (3)  bought  a  farm  on  the  east  side  of  Cricket  Flat  in 
the  1940’s.  A  young  man  has  financial  problems  in  starting  in  the  farming 
business  today.  His  house  was  very  old  and  poor.  A  new  one  was  built 
by  him  with  material  bought  from  proceeds  obtained  by  raising  and  feeding 
hogs.  Thus  he  has  a  nice  new  home  that  “the  pigs  built.” 


There  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  specialized  farms  among  the 
family.  Charlotte  Niederer  Allison  (3)  and  her  husband,  James  Allison, 
grow  strawberries  on  their  farm  at  Sherwood,  Oregon.  Thirty  pounds  of 
their  berries  were  taken  to  Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Sherwood,  and  presented  to  the  Centennial  Wagon  Train  on  its 
way  to  Oregon  on  June  21,  1959. 


Arnin  Hug  (2)  moved  to  Boardman  during  the  depression  of  the  1930’s. 
After  a  few  years  he  bought  a  good  irrigated  farm  adjoining  the  south 
side  of  Highway  30,  and  on  the  extreme  east  edge  of  the  project.  Times 
were  tough  and  he  could  not  make  even  interest  payments.  He  tried  to 
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give  the  place  back  to  the  man  he  bought  it  from,  but  he  would  not  accept 
it,  and  told  him  to  do  the  best  he  could  and  go  ahead. 

Arnin  studied  the  production  of  watermelons,  for  which  the  area  now 
has  become  famous.  He  planted  a  field  of  melons  and  carefully  handled 
them  as  he  had  learned.  The  war  had  started  and  prices  were  good.  After 
harvest  he  paid  for  his  farm,  bought  himself  a  new  tractor,  and  had  a 
bank  account.  He  states  that  since  that  year  he  has  always  grown  a  field 
of  melons  and  has  never  lost  money  on  them.  The  writer  has  seen  many 
who  have  tried  to  grow  melons  and  failed.  Arnin  is  an  expert  and  a  good 
farmer. 


ARNIN  HUG  IN  HIS  WATERMELON  FIELD,  1958 

EMIL  GRAFF'S  FARM 

One  of  the  most  interesting  farming  operations  in  the  family  is  that 
conducted  by  second  cousin  Emil  Graff  at  Hurricane,  Utah. 

Uncle  Henry  Hug  made  the  statement  when  leaving  Dixie  that  he 
wished  to  locate  his  family  in  a  country  where  there  were  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  establish  homes.  The  desert  region  of  Dixie  and  the  small  amount 
of  tillable  land  offered  little  encouragement  for  a  young  man.  He  and 
the  other  Hugs  did  move  to  Union  County,  Oregon,  where  they  acquired 
homes  for  themselves. 

However,  young  Emil  Graff  returned  to  Dixie  and  seemed  to  catch  the 
vision  of  the  old  Mormon  Pioneers,  whose  goal  was  to  make  their  desert 
state  blossom  like  a  rose.  He  established  a  store  at  Hurricane,  Utah,  and 
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invested  his  earnings  in  buying  acres  of  Dixie’s  desert  soil.  He  displayed 
remarkable  business  ability  and  capacity  to  see  potential  value.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  his  store  but  his  chief  interest  was  the  land.  He  dry 
farmed  on  the  Escalante  Desert,  where  he  raised  thousands  of  turkeys. 
Wells  were  drilled  and  the  desert  was  irrigated.  Now  its  miles  of  level 
fertile  soil  is  a  great  alfalfa  and  potato  producing  region. 

Emil  had  obtained  farms  at  Hurricane,  New  Harmony,  and  across  the 
border  in  Arizona.  He  owned  range  lands  and  raised  cattle.  He  kept 
thousands  of  chickens.  In  Utah  several  people  spoke  of  hoping  that  he 
could  serve  in  the  state  legislature.  When  I  was  talking  with  his  brother 
Grant  in  Salt  Lake  about  a  certain  part  of  Dixie,  Grant  said,  “I  would  like 
to  see  Emil  buy  up  that  whole  area,  build  a  water  storage  and  put  it  in 
production.  He  has  the  know  how,  the  business  ability,  and  the  finance 
to  do  it.” 

This  spring  the  writer  went  with  Emil  to  his  feed  yards  at  Hurricane. 
He  stopped  to  talk  to  the  driver  of  his  big  semi-trailer  truck.  The  truck 
was  leaving  for  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  a  load  of  wire.  It  had  recently  been  to 
western  Oregon  for  a  load  of  lumber.  This  truck  hauled  his  eggs  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  hauled  all  manner  of  freight  for  the  Graff  farm.  Emil  had 
his  own  feed  mixing  plant  at  the  feed  yard.  There  were  many  pens  of 
cattle  on  feed,  also  great  rows  of  chicken  houses  full  of  hybrid  Leghorn  hens; 
someone  told  me  70,000  hens.  Buyers  were  at  the  yards  to  look  at  one  lot 
of  800  yearling  Hereford  calves.  The  writer  has  grown  Herefords  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  they  looked  very  good. 

Emil  was  very  busy.  He  has  40  employees  and  a  large  scattered  oper¬ 
ation  to  supervise.  We  visited  with  his  lovely  wife,  LaVerna,  who  took 
us  to  the  store  across  the  street  from  their  beautiful  home.  Hurricane  is  a 
small  town  but  this  store  advertises  that  it  has  anything  you  might  want 
to  buy.  It  seems  to  have. 

From  a  rugged  and  barren  desert  land  this  man  has  built  an  agricultural 
empire.  It  seemed  impossible,  but  he  had  the  ability  to  make  the  desert 
bloom.  America  will  be  a  greater  country  because  he  lived  and  farmed  in 
Dixie.  It  was  not  mentioned  at  Hurricane,  but  he  and  America  together 
share  also  a  tragedy: 

He  is  a  tired  and  over-worked  man  in  his  late  60’s.  His  farmer  minded 
son  and  only  child  physically  able  to  carry  on  a  farming  operation,  was 
killed  in  the  World  War  II  Battle  of  Iwo  Jima. 

TEACHERS 

Since  the  days  when  Aunt  Olena  taught  the  little  village  school  in  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  Santa  Clara,  Utah,  the  family  has  been  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Aunt  Olena’s  daughter,  Lydia  Matilda  Hug,  made  this  her  lifetime  work 
and  many  residents  of  Union  county  received  their  grade  schooling  in 
Tilly  Hug’s  classes.  George  Hug  is  another  first  cousin  who  followed  this 
occupation.  Immediately  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  Oregon 
he  became  principal  of  the  Eugene,  Oregon,  High  school.  Later  he  was 
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superintendent  of  the  McMinnville,  Oregon,  schools.  Before  spending  his 
last  two  years  of  life  as  a  member  of  a  text  book  commission,  he  had 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Salem,  Oregon,  schools  for  15  years. 

Today  there  are  many  of  the  younger  generations  who  are  teachers. 
Some  teach  until  marriage  and  then  become  housewives.  Some  of  the 
women  continue  to  teach  after  marriage. 

Procter  Hug  (2),  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  Nevada,  be¬ 
came  athletic  coach  at  the  Sparks,  Nevada,  school,  the  second  city  in  size 
in  Nevada  until  Las  Vegas  has  recently  boomed  in  population.  This  was 
in  1927.  He  has  stayed  in  the  same  location,  which  is  a  very  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  his  teaching  ability.  From  1938  to  1956  he  served  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sparks  schools.  Today  he  is  superintendent  of  all  of  the 
schools  of  Washoe  county,  which  includes  Reno  and  Sparks. 

Arlo  Niederer  (3),  who  is  in  his  30’s,  is  principal  of  the  junior  high 
school  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

William  Hug  (3),  who  is  only  in  his  20’s,  has  far  beyond  his  master’s 
degree  in  science  and  is  head  of  the  science  department  in  a  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  high  school. 

NURSES 

The  family  claims  but  one  medical  doctor,  Dr.  Shirl  Graff  (3),  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  we  are  well  blessed  with  nurses.  Aside  from  graduate 
nurses  that  have  married  into  the  family,  like  Dr.  Graff’s  wife,  nurse’s 
aides  and  practical  nurses,  such  as  Mabel  Hug  Blain  (3)  of  Portland,  we 
have  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  first  cousin  Rose  Hug  Bellamy,  the  following 
full-fledged  nurses:  Jeane  Austin  (3),  Rose  Marie  Condie  (4),  Jeane  Olin- 
ger  (3),  Shirlie  Graff  (3),  Irene  Bendshadler  (3),  and  Lydia  Olena  Zoll- 
man  (3). 


OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 

Within  the  blood  line  of  the  family  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of 
occupations.  There  are  many  mechanics,  office  workers,  merchants,  log¬ 
gers  and  mill  workers,  insurance  workers,  etc. 

Hug  women  have  usually  married  men  with  responsible  positions,  as 
listed  in  Chapter  X.  Nearly  every  Hug  becomes  a  steady,  long-time 
expert  at  his  job.  For  a  few  examples  we  might  think  of:  The  mechanical 
and  truck  driving  records  of  men  of  the  Hames  family;  Leonard  Hug’s  (2) 
life  work  as  auto  mechanic;  and  Roscoe  Austin  (2),  mechanic  and  street 
car  conductor  for  a  Portland  traction  company;  Lydia  Austin’s  (2)  many 
years  as  a  friendly  dry  goods  clerk;  Nona  Austin’s  (2)  many  years  in  an 
insurance  office;  Joseph  Ryan  (3)  as  insurance  adjuster;  Theodore  Ryan  (3) 
as  manager  of  a  seed  house;  Kenneth  Howard  (3)  as  manager  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store;  Lyle  Sanderson  (3)  with  the  Union  Oil  Company;  Roy  Niederer 
(3)  as  telephone  maintenance  man;  Vernon  Niederer  (3)  at  a  deep  freeze 
manufacturing  plant;  Paul  Blumenstein  (3)  as  radio  technician;  Kenneth 
Cope  (3)  in  a  steel  mill;  Frederick  Hill  (2)  as  highway  patrolman;  George 
Hill  (2)  on  the  railroad. 
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Jack  Hug  (3)  is  a  printer,  Della  Hames  (4)  a  press  operator,  and  Neil 
Blumenstein  (3)  a  lithographer.  Helen  Blumenstein  (3)  and  Phyllis  Sho- 
stad  (3)  are  both  dance  instructors.  Wallace  Hug  (2)  and  Verial  Sander¬ 
son  (2)  are  aviators,  and  both  held  high  rank  during  the  war.  Grant  Graf 
(2)  and  Virgil  Sanderson  (3)  are  both  long  time  postoffice  employees.  Rob¬ 
ert  Spencer  (3)  is  a  dentist,  and  Caryl  Dawes  (3)  is  a  dental  assistant.  Fred 
Kirchhoffer  (2)  is  a  long-time  banker,  and  his  niece  Phyllis  Campbell  (3) 
is  a  bank  teller.  John  Chamberlin  (3)  is  agent  for  all  of  western  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company. 

Procter  Hug,  Jr.  (3),  is  an  attorney,  and  Fred  Roulet  (2)  a  court  re¬ 
porter.  Gerald  Tucker  (2)  has  been  a  forest  ranger  for  over  30  years. 
Lester  Howard  (3)  is  a  watchmaker.  Lois  Lilly  Graff  (3)  is  an  aerialist, 
or  was  before  marriage,  performing  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air  on  top  of  a 
steel  pole  to  thrill  the  audience  at  a  state  fair.  John  Austin  (3)  for  years 
has  operated  a  diamond  drill  to  test  for  foundations  for  dams,  etc.  Bruce 
Condie  (4)  is  a  mineralogist.  Marie  Condie  (3)  works  in  the  treasurer’s 
office  at  the  court  house  in  Pioche,  Nevada. 

Catherine  Ohlinger  (4),  although  just  seven  years  old,  has  attended 
school  in  Arabia.  Her  father  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  working  in  the 
oil  fields  of  Arabia.  The  writer  talked  to  her  and  her  grandfather,  Roscoe 
Austin,  in  Portland  after  she  returned  to  the  United  States.  She  is  a  husky, 
sharp  little  girl  v/ith  a  vivid  understanding  of  the  vast,  hot,  sandswept  land 
of  Arabia,  where  folks  wear  colored  glasses  and  veils  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun,  and  green  vegetation  is  scarce.  She  attended  an  American  school 
at  the  camp. 

One  looks  to  the  future  of  the  younger  generations  with  awe,  and  a 
question  as  to  just  what  the  future  may  hold  for  the  next  “Hundred  Years 
of  Hugs.” 
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Citizenship 

The  Western  Stud  Mill  operates  a  plant  in  Elgin  that  employs  some 
75  people.  Caryl  Hug  Dawes  (3)  was  a  favorite  office  secretary  for  that 
company  until  she  moved  away  where  her  husband  had  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion.  Ona  Hug  Harwood  (3)  and  Betty  Hug  Hulse  (3)  are  still  standby 
office  workers. 

When  the  managers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Crippen,  were  asked  to 
tell  why  they  employed  the  young  Hug  women  their  answer  was,  “They 
are  efficient,  industrious  and  very  pleasant  to  work  with.” 

Thus  the  Crippens  briefly  stated  the  characteristics  that  apply  not  only 
to  the  three  young  women,  but  to  the  entire  family  of  over  800  Hugs.  As 
we  discuss  the  Hugs  of  today  and  the  many  things  that  they  are  doing,  the 
reader  might  well  keep  in  mind  the  statement  that  applies  so  aptly  to  all: 
“efficient,  industrious  and  very  pleasant  to  work  with.” 

True  there  are  other  characteristics  that  seem  to  follow  through  the 
family  and  we  shall  briefly  discuss  these  also:  music,  art,  mechanical 
ability,  respect  for  law,  sobriety,  and  love  of  home. 

MUSIC 

Uncle  Henry  in  writing  about  his  early  boyhood  made  the  statement 
that  one  of  his  favorite  subjects  in  school  was  music  and  song.  During  his 
years  in  Europe  as  a  missionary  his  diary  often  speaks  of  the  song  ser¬ 
vices.  His  brothers  and  sister  also  had  an  ear  for  music.  We  would  be 
thrilled  today  if  we  could  listen  to  their  old  accordions  and  their  songs. 

The  next  generation  carried  the  torch  of  music.  Eugene  Hug  pro¬ 
moted  and  led  the  colorful  Elk  Flat  Band,  also  an  orchestra  and  later  the 
Elgin  Band.  The  Uncle  Henry  Hug  family  was  a  band  or  orchestra  within 
the  family.  Uncle  John’s  family  played  but  seemed  to  excel  in  singing. 
Matilda  and  her  sisters  and  their  husbands,  John  and  Conrad  Niederer, 
were  a  vocal  group  hard  to  excel.  William  Roulet  when  90  years  old 
delighted  to  entertain  folks  at  the  reunions  with  his  songs. 

Rather  than  go  into  detail  and  possibly  overlook  some  important 
member,  we  will  simply  name  a  few  very  good  piano  players  among  the 
second  cousins:  Grant  Graf,  Leonard  Hug,  Mabel  Hug  Bendshadler,  Myron 
Hug,  Mabel  Hug  Blain,  Iva  Hug  Veltman,  Robert  Hug. 

Eastern  Oregon  College  at  La  Grande,  Oregon,  sponsors  a  symphony 
orchestra  that  is  reported  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States  for  a 
town  the  size  of  La  Grande.  Some  of  the  Hugs  that  the  writer  remembers 
playing  in  this  orchestra  are:  William  Hug  (3),  Donna  Lou  Gordon  (3), 
Louise  Sion  Hug  (3),  Caryl  Hug  (3),  Elwyn  Hug  (3),  Genevieve  Pidcock  (3), 
and  Judy  Pidcock  (4). 

ATHLETICS 

All  of  the  old  family  of  Hugs  were  long  bodied  and  muscularly  built. 
In  the  pioneer  stories  of  Utah  we  have  mentioned  some  of  the  single-handed 
encounters  of  Uncle  John  and  Uncle  Henry  with  the  Indians.  Uncle  Ru¬ 
dolf’s  five  boys  were  outstanding  in  their  physical  prowess.  All  five  were 
very  good  baseball  players,  particularly  Charlie.  Young  Rudolf  secured 
the  first  washing  machine  for  his  wife  by  throwing  a  traveling  professional 
wrestler  at  La  Grande.  Alma  wrestled  and  threw  a  big  bear  at  a  carnival 
in  Elgin.  George  was  a  track  and  football  star  when  he  attended  the 
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University  of  Oregon,  being  captain  of  the  football  team,  and  for  two  years 
an  all-star  player  of  the  Northwest. 

Incidentally  George  Hug’s  son  Wallace  (2)  became  an  expert  swimmer. 
One  time  while  life  guard  he  made  a  spectacular  swim  in  the  sea  from 
Seaside  to  Tillamook,  9  miles.  His  mother  thinks  his  brother  Robert  (2)  is 
just  as  good  even  though  he  has  not  received  so  much  notoriety. 

Rather  than  try  to  enumerate  athletic  feats  of  the  many  younger 
Hugs,  we  will  close  by  mentioning  a  recent  coincidence:  In  1953,  1954,  and 
1955  while  fourth  cousins  Carol  Louise  Olson  and  Barbara  Ann  Olson 
(twins)  were  attending  Jefferson  High  School  in  Portland,  they  each  year 
won  the  state  double  championships  in  tennis.  During  this  time  third 
cousins  Edwin  and  Elwyn  Hugs  (twins)  while  attending  Elgin  High  school, 
were  members  of  the  basketball  team  that  won  the  championship  of 
Northeastern  Oregon,  and  played  in  the  state  tournament  for  the  champ¬ 
ionship  of  the  130  class  B  high  schools  of  Oregon.  In  1953  they  took  second 
place.  In  1954  they  took  fourth  place,  and  first  place  in  sportsmanship,  and 
Edwin  was  first  choice  on  the  all-star  team  of  the  stater 

ART 

Since  the  days  when  Uncle  Henry  wrote  in  his  autobiography  that  one 
of  his  favorite  subjects  in  school  was  drawing,  one  can  trace  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  adaptability  to  various  forms  of  art.  Uncle  Henry  delighted  in 
creations  of  pen  and  pencil  and  paint  brush  during  his  entire  life  time.  If 
we  look  about  us  today  among  the  living  members  of  the  Hugs  we  find 
interesting  expressions  of  art: 

Ruth  Hug  Laughlin  (2)  for  a  number  of  years  has  headed  a  club  of 
textile  painters.  She  publishes  a  circular  of  instructions  and  designs  of 
her  own  creation.  Her  mailing  list  includes  nearly  all  of  the  states  in  the 
Union.  To  glimpse  her  as  a  teacher  we  quote  from  her  publication: 

“In  order  to  progress,  to  improve  our  work,  or  to  live  a  better  life  for 
that  matter,  we  must  first  have  an  inner  urge  to  do  so,  a  desire  to  learn, 
accomplish,  and  grow.  We  never  stand  still  in  our  development;  we  either 
go  backward  or  forward. 

“We  must  have  knowledge  and  understanding  to  progress,  so  we  must 
observe  and  study.  In  painting  it  is  helpful  to  study  nature,  works  of 
good  painters,  photographs,  and  books  on  the  subject.  Good  tools  and 
proper  equipment  are  essential  to  good  workmanship.  We’ll  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  color;  and  why  the  shadows  come  in  certain  places  and  not  in  others. 
To  study  the  flowers  and  love  them  helps  to  call  forth  the  artistic  sense 
that  is  within  every  one,  though  more  dormant  in  some  than  others.” 

Mildred  Mounce  13)  loves  to  write  as  well  as  draw  pictures.  Some 
years  ago  she  published  a  child’s  book,  “Carolee  in  Candy  Land.”  It  is 
well  illustrated  in  both  color  and  black  and  white  with  her  own  pictures. 

Phyllis  Shostad  (3)  is  a  portrait  artist.  William  Hug  (3)  studied  both 
music  and  art  while  in  Europe  on  army  duty.  He  has  some  good  oil  paint¬ 
ings  made  while  across  the  seas.  Robert  Hug  (2)  finds  an  expression  of 
art  in  his  work  as  a  landscape  gardener.  He  also  has  some  very  creditable 
pictures  in  pen  and  ink.  Elbert  Niederer  (3)  is  a  draftsman  for  the  Bonne¬ 
ville  Power  Administration.  Carl  Leroy  Niederer  (3)  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  works  as  professional  artist  in  New  York  City. 
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UNCLE  HENRY'S  PENMANSHIP 

The  first  page  of  his  autobiography.  He  made  many  elaborate  pen  and 

ink  headings  for  his  stories  and  poems. 
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ONE  OF  UNCLE  HENRY'S  LEAD  PENCIL  DRAWINGS 

He  also  had  oil  paintings  that  he  did  in  Switzerland,  but  they  were  all 
burned  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  Aunt  Ann’s  home  in  1930. 
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DRAMATICS 

At  various  times  and  places  in  the  Hug  family,  a  love  for  dramatics 
shines  forth.  Uncle  John  was  widely  known  for  his  story  telling,  and  he 
was  a  great  favorite  among  the  young  folks  because  of  his  dramatic  ability. 
First  cousin  William  Roulet  displays  the  same  talent  in  his  famous  “Minam 
Stories,”  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  reunions.  Grant  Graf  (2)  has 
made  dramatics  and  play  writing  a  life  time  hobby,  and  has  a  reputation 
for  this  kind  of  work  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  fact  he  assists  the  University 
of  Utah  in  this  line.  Likewise  John  Chamberlin  (3)  has  quite  a  reputation 
with  various  “Little  Theater”  groups  as  a  ham  actor  and  vocalist.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Portland  papers  carried  a  picture  of  9-year-old  Wallace 
Hug  (3)  who  plays  the  part  of  the  settlers’  son  in  the  movie  “Tonka.” 

FRIENDS  OF  MEN 

Some  men  have  the  ability  to  make  their  work  far  more  valuable  than 
its  official  title  would  indicate.  A  jester  in  a  king’s  court  has  been  known 
to  be  that  king’s  most  important  councillor  or  public  relations  man.  Some 
office  secretaries  are  as  important  to  the  business  as  the  manager  himself. 

Two  Hugs  will  be  briefly  mentioned  because  they  made  their  job 
especially  important  by  going  beyond  the  demands  of  their  position  and 
by  their  friendly  interest  in  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them: 

Many  years  ago  Victor  Austin  (2)  started  driving  school  bus  at  Pioche, 
Nevada.  From  the  great  expanses  of  this  thinly  populated  area  he  brought 
children  to  this  county  seat  city  of  Lincoln  county  to  attend  a  big  school 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  city  on  the  old  public  camp  ground,  the  place 
where  the  Hugs  who  peddled  fruit  camped  when  in  Pioche  some  85  years 
ago.  Efficient,  faithful  and  courteous,  Victor  won  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old  of  Lincoln  county,  Nevada.  When  he  died,  April  16,  1953,  the  commun¬ 
ity  felt  a  need  to  show  especial  respect  for  him.  Western  folks  of  the 
“wide  open  spaces”  are  adept  at  improvising  methods  of  doing  things. 
These  folks  are  patriotic  and  certainly  would  not  desecrate  the  national 
flag  or  show  disrespect  for  it  in  any  way,  but  the  flags  of  Pioche  were 
placed  at  half  mast  because  of  the  passing  of  the  city’s  beloved  Victor  Austin. 

In  1938  Harold  Hug  (2)  took  the  job  of  custodian  of  the  Elgin,  Oregon, 
schools.  Through  the  years  new  buildings  have  been  added  and  new 
equipment  installed.  He  and  his  four  assistants  now  have  charge  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  property.  Through  the  21  years  he  has  always  been 
efficient,  industrious  and  pleasant. 

The  love  and  respect  he  has  gained  from  all  Elgin  folks  is  reflected  in 
his  nickname,  “Curley.”  Fairly  early  in  life  he  became  quite  bald  headed. 
Wishing  to  nickname  him,  due  to  his  baldness,  without  reflection  on  their 
esteemed  friend,  they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  calling  him  “Curley.”  This  term 
was  quick  to  be  accepted  and  has  remained  an  expression  of  respect. 
Curley  retires  this  summer  due  to  his  age.  He  is  leaving  a  school  plant 
in  top  notch  condition  and  has  the  respect  and  friendship  of  everyone  in 
Elgin.  A  red  headed  man  from  out  of  the  community  one  day  was  “kidding” 
Curley  about  his  bald  head.  Curley  said,  “When  they  were  getting  me 
ready  for  my  journey  through  life  on  earth,  all  of  the  hair  that  they  had 
left  was  some  of  that  red  stuff.  I  told  them  to  just  leave  it  go.” 
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"CURLEY"  THE  JANITOR 


REACTION  TO  PHYSICAL  HANDICAP 

When  about  two  years  old  Eugene  Hug  (1)  fell  from  his  high  chair  and 
bruised  his  back.  Later  a  small  bump  appeared.  As  time  went  on  it 
became  larger  instead  of  smaller.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  hunchback.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  reasonably  good  health  he  could  not  do  many  of  the  things 
that  young  men  do.  He  developed  a  generous,  friendly  and  jolly  disposi¬ 
tion  and  was  constantly  busy  at  mechanical  undertakings  and  loved  art 
and  music. 

He  made  violins  and  became  a  good  player,  having  his  own  orchestra 
when  in  his  30’s.  He  played  well  on  the  cornet  and  led  the  historic  Elk 
Flat  Band,  and  later  played  many  years  in  the  Elgin  band,  part  of  the  time 
as  leader.  For  a  few  years  he  had  a  photographic  studio  in  Elgin,  and  was 
always  interested  in  beauty  of  design.  In  his  later  years  he  did  some 
elaborate  wood  inlay  work.  However,  machinery  was  his  life  and  joy.  As 
a  boy  he  built  a  windmill  to  operate  a  lathe  and  other  tools  that  he  made. 
He  made  himself  a  high  wheel  bicycle  when  they  came  into  use,  later  ac- 
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quired  the  newer  style  and  rode  it  over  a  wide  area  of  eastern  Oregon.  At 
an  early  date  he  obtained  a  used  automobile  and  reconditioned  it  himself. 
From  that  day  he  always  had  a  car  and  always  had  it  in  perfect  running 
order.  He  owned  garages  and  had  auto  agencies.  He  lost  the  largest 
agency  in  La  Grande  because  his  trusting  disposition  caused  him  to  depend 
upon  the  word  of  an  associate,  rather  than  demanding  a  contract. 

During  his  life  time  he  repaired  watches.  In  fact,  most  Elgin  folks 
considered  that  if  they  had  anything  that  Eugene  Hug  could  not  fix,  it 
might  just  as  well  be  thrown  away. 

He  patented  a  light  fixture  that  would  move  an  electric  light  any 
place  in  a  room,  and  a  machine  that  would  measure,  weigh  and  price  rope 
of  various  sizes  as  you  pulled  it  from  the  machine.  Both  were  put  on  the 
market,  but  salesmanship  did  not  equal  mechanical  ability,  and  they  were 
never  a  financial  success.  He  patented  a  rotary  steam  engine  that  never 
was  put  into  production.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he  had  spent 
much  time  developing  the  idea  of  a  machine  to  find  minerals.  One  princi¬ 
ple  involved  was  similar  to  water  witching  in  that  some  persons  could 
operate  it  much  more  successfully,  and  another  was  a  delicate  dial  that 
would  select  according  to  atomic  weights.  Only  time  can  tell  how  near 
he  was  to  success. 

During  his  life  of  nearly  80  years  he  was  probably  no  more  in  his 
element  or  no  happier  than  when  about  70  he  worked  as  mechanic  and 
set-up  man  for  a  wooden  toy  factory  started  in  Elgin  because  of  the  war¬ 
time  shortage  of  metal.  Designing  and  building  machines  to  fashion 
wooden  parts  accurately  and  fast  delighted  him.  A  simple  example  was 
the  need  for  quantities  of  small  wooden  wheels.  He  ground  a  bit  for  a 
drill  press  with  a  depth  gauge.  The  press  cut  the  wheel  in  the  side  of  a 
board,  and  when  the  board  went  through  a  resaw,  perfectly  turned  and 
shaped  wheels  were  cut  loose. 

Eugene  Hug  was  too  busy  and  too  interested  in  machinery  and  his 
fellow  men  to  let  a  childhood  tragedy  spoil  his  life. 

POSITIONS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

If  v/e  were  to  enumerate  all  of  the  steady  workers  who  have  proven 
their  responsibility  we  would  have  nearly  a  roster  of  the  family.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  just  a  few: 

Grant  Graf  (2)  has  worked  for  the  postal  department  some  35  years, 
and  now  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  large  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  has  30  people  working  under  him.  Rex  Roulet  (2)  has  just  completed 
11  years  as  mayor  of  the  City  of  Elgin.  In  the  68  years  since  the  city  was 
incorporated  no  other  person  has  held  this  office  longer  than  six  years. 
Eugene  Hug,  Jr.  (3)  has  worked  continuously  at  the  Pondosa  lumber  mill 
in  Elgin,  much  of  this  time  in  his  present  capacity  as  millwright.  Bob 
Blumenstein  (2)  has  worked  from  a  young  man  until  retirement  age  for 
the  paper  mill  at  Eugene,  as  foreman.  Dave  Blumenstein  (2)  has  been 
lumber  grader  for  over  30  years  at  Central  Point.  Laurence  Blumenstein 
(2)  is  part  owner  and  long  time  worker  in  a  plywood  plant  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Even  their  brother-in-law  Ray  Cope,  and  son  Kenneth  Cope  (3), 
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are  important  workers  in  the  steel  mill  at  Gary,  Indiana.  Carl  Niederer 
(2)  went  to  work  for  the  Portland  Gas  and  Coke  Company  the  day  after 
graduating  from  Oregon  State  College,  and  worked  until  retirement. 

Many  other  examples  are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  history. 

CITIZENSHIP 

If  we  were  to  tell  the  experiences  of  the  literally  dozens  and  dozens  of 
young  men  who  served  in  the  last  war  we  would  have  a  book  too  large 
for  the  present  purpose.  On  land  and  sea  and  air  their  experiences  would 
make  a  thrilling  account  of  young  America  in  World  War  II. 

One  unusual  case  of  citizenship  we  will  briefly  mention.  Goldy- 
Hug  and  William  Gilkev  had  six  small  children  when  Goldie  was  taken  ill. 
She  was  ultimately  taken  to  the  State  Hospital  where  she  has  remained 
since,  not  real  bad  but  hardly  well  enough  to  live  at  home.  Bill  was  acci¬ 
dentally  injured  on  his  job.  He  had  the  care  and  support  of  all  of  the 
small  children,  which  was  a  tremendous  responsibility.  The  Knights  of 
Pythias  Lodge,  which  he  belonged  to,  took  two  of  the  children  at  the 
Pythian  Home  in  Vancouver,  Wash.  When  they  were  old  enough  to  leave 
the  home  and  enter  upon  careers  of  their  own,  they  stayed  and  worked 
for  the  home  to  pay  for  their  care.  The  war  came  on  and  Norman  en¬ 
listed.  Norman  Gilkey  (3)  received  a  personal  decoration  from  Winston 
Churchill  while  in  Europe. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  member  of  the  family  having  been  on  relief; 
no  one  who  has  served  in  prison;  no  one  among  the  hundreds  of  living 
members  who  is  an  alcoholic.  The  divorce  rate  is  low,  and  in  some 
branches  of  the  family,  to  marry  a  Hug  seems  to  mean  that  you  have  a  life 
partner.  Nearly  all  of  the  family  own  their  own  homes,  and  make  it  a 
real  home,  well  kept  and  with  a  home-like  atmosphere. 

True  to  their  independent  and  free  thinking  Swiss  background,  the 
Hugs  of  today  have  many  occupations,  belong  to  and  actively  support  many 
religious  denominations  without  trying  to  force  their  opinions  on  others. 
In  many  matters  they  are  original  and  free  in  their  thinking,  and  expect 
to  grant  that  privilege  to  their  associates.  Hugs  are  fundamentally  lovers 
of  their  fellow  man.  The  writer  believes  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  make 
that  statement  because  of  the  many  Hug  homes  that  he  has  visited  in 
preparing  this  history.  It  truly  has  been  a  great  century  for  the  Hugs  in 
America,  and  they  seem  qualified  to  carry  their  part  of  America’s  spirit 
in  the  years  ahead. 

In  closing  let  us  say  again  the  Hugs  are  “efficient,  industrious  and  very 
pleasant  to  work  with.”  ’ 
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UNCLE  JOHN  ALGER 

Aunt  Rachel’s  first  husband 


AUNT  RACHEL 


SOPHIA  ALGER  AUSTIN 

The  oldest  of  the  first  cousins 
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Directory  of  Family 

FAMILY  OF  AUNT  RACHEL 


Aunl  Rachel  Hug  (Regula)  3,4, 
1924-1910 

&  John  Alger 

1  Sophia  Alger  6,1,1857-Dec. 

&  John  Austin  8, — ,  1841-4, — , 
1 903  (teamster) 

2  John  Auslin  1,3,1877-2,2,1945 
(mine  blacksmith) 

&  Clara  Susan  Lee  11,1 1,1878- 
1,5,1944 

3  Della  Claire  Austin  8,5,1900- 

&  Edmond  Carter  Hames  10,5, 
1899-  (millwright) 

2249  Carlyle  Place,  Los  Angel¬ 
es,  Calif. 

4  Robert  Carter  Hames  2,14,1910- 
(freight  truck  driver) 

&  Ruth  Newton  12,20,1926- 
2112  Boca  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

5  Jay  Carter  Hames  11,6,1951- 

5  Mai  Stewart  Hames  12,26,1953- 
5  Pamalle  Dee  Hames  5,26,1955- 

4  Barbara  Hames  3,3,1920- 

&  Gordon  F.  Martin  1 1,26, 1913- 
13244  So.  New  Hampshire  Gar¬ 
dens,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5  Kathleen  Luissy  Martin  9,4, 
1942- 

5  David  Martin  11,26,1943- 
5  Jimmie  Carter  Martin  6,15,1947- 

4  Marian  Terrance  Hames  9,21, 
1921-  (truck  driver) 

&  Clara  Lee  Cobb  9,23,1921- 
907  Whitney  Drive,  El  Monte, 
Calif. 

5  Calvin  Bunt  Hames  7,6,1942- 
5  Jimmie  Hames  8,3,1949- 

5  Cheril  Ann  Hames  4,18,1954- 
5  Douglas  Ray  Hames  10,15,1958- 


4  Burton  Austin  Hames  1,21,1924- 
(machinist,  Goodyear  Rubber) 

2249  Carlyle  Place,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

4  Gordon  E.  Hames  3,24,1926- 
(facicry  foreman) 

&  Louise  Newton  12,26,1923- 
10743  Little  Lake  Road,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Calif. 

5  Linda  Lee  Hames  2,14,1948- 

5  Richard  Ray  Hames  12,17,1951- 
5  Dian  Lee  Hames  8,20,1953- 
5  Vickie  Lee  Hames  5,17,1956- 

4  Frances  Lorraine  Hames  7,2, 
1927- 

&  William  Lyle  Dresser  2,2, 
1925-  (ship  yard) 

216  Harcourt  St.,  Lon  eBach, 
Calif. 

5  Victor  C.  Dresser  5,2,1951  - 

5  Cindy  Lyn  Dresser  7,2,1954- 

4  Joan  Clair  Hames  8,4,1928- 

&  James  W.  Guthrie  3,20,1 927- 
(heavy  construction) 

2731  Delov  Road,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

5  Devenie  Lynn  Guthrie  3,6,1951- 
5  Lorie  L.  Guthrie  3,1,1953- 

5  Kristie  Ladean  Guthrie  8,15, 
1955 

4  Hazel  Lee  Hames  6,4,1933- 

&  Harvey  L.  Cookson  1,20, 
1927  (body  and  fender  shop) 
19037  Van  Owen  St.,  Receda, 
Calif. 

5  Sharon  Cookson  6,18,1954- 

5  Rebeca  Lynn  Cookson  11,1, 
1955- 

4  Della  Eleanor  Hames  5,31,1937- 
(press  operator) 

2249  Carlyle  Place,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 
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3  Nevada  Lee  Austin  9,15,1901- 
10,—,  1902 

3  Rose  Marie  Austin  9,18,1903- 
(depuiy  county  treasurer) 

&  Ivan  Jones  Condie  6,4,1903- 
(contractor) 

Main  St.,  Pioche,  Nev. 

4  Bruce  Austin  Condie  6,20,1930- 
(minerologist) 

&  Marilyn  Etchart  7,3,1938- 

Box  9112,  University  Station, 
Reno,  Nev. 

5  Bruce  Allen  Condie  8,27,1957- 
5  Leslie  Denise  Condie  8,27,1958- 

4  Robert  Howard  Condie  10,1, 
1931-  (student,  education) 

Box  9112,  University  Station, 
Reno,  Nev. 

4  Rose  Marie  Condie  8,23,1933- 
registered  nurse) 

&  Frank  Joseph  Delmue  11, — , 
1930-  (farmer) 

Panoca,  Nev. 

4  Clara  Nell  Condie  9,21,1934- 
( registered  nurse) 

&  Earl  Bryon  Grotto,  Jr.  3,4, 
1929-  (hotel  owner) 

Caliente,  Nev. 

4  Annie  Lee  Condie  10,1,1935- 
(teacher) 

&  Henry  Schenke  (United  Air 
Lines) 

765  Airport  Road,  Space  52, 
Reno,  Nev. 

5  Tamra  Schenke  11,2,1957- 

4  Edith  Rae  Condie  4,8,1939-  (ed¬ 
ucation,  chemistry) 

Box  9112  University  Station, 
Reno,  Nev. 

4  Marva  Jean  Condie  7,9,1946- 

3  Quincy  Calvin  Austin  9,29, 
1904-7,6,  1935. 


3  Lydia  Austin  11,27,1909- 

&  Ralph  Ervin  Bentley  8,28, 
1909- 

Box  1228  Weed.  Heights,  Nev. 

4  Laren  Calvin  Bentley  1,31,1940- 
4  Linda  Lee  Bentley  5,5,1942- 

4  Bonnie  Claire  Bentley  5,5,1946 
4  John  Richard  Bentley  5,18, 
1947- 

3  John  Elliot  Austin  1,29,1911- 
(diamond  driller) 

&  Ava  Alexander  11,26,1918- 
300  Main,  East  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

4  Betty  Lou  Austin  10,28,1938- 

&  Patrick  Louis  Roberts  3,17, 
1938- 

300  Main,  East  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

4  John  Elliot  Austin,  Jr.  8,13, 
1342- 

2  Lydia  Austin  12,19,1878-  (store 
clerk) 

5405  S.  E.  41st  Ave.,  Portland 
2,  Oregon 

2  Rhoda  Juliet  Austin  1,3,1882- 

&  Charles  Riggs  11,9,1870-  (far¬ 
mer) 

250  Pacific  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

3  Aileen  Riggs  4-15-1900- 

&  Wesley  McDonald  12,20,  1899- 

4.26.1952  (electric  repair  elec¬ 
trician) 

1320  V  Ave.,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

4  Kenneth  Franklin  McDonald 
3,4,1936-1944 

4  Ronald  Lee  McDonald  12,23, 
1943-  (adopted) 

3  Margaret  Riggs  5,9,1908- 

&  John  Works  5,1,1909-  (far¬ 
mer) 

Summerville,  Ore. 

2  Eugene  Victor  Austin  9,7,1884- 

4.16.1953  (bus  driver) 
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2  Nona  Auslin  10,9,1887-  (insur¬ 
ance) 

5405  S.  E.  41st  Ave.,  Portland 
2,  Ore. 

2  Roscoe  Edward  Austin  12,28, 
1891-  (mechanic,  bus  driver) 

&  Elizabeth  Repp  4, — ,  1 895- 
4414  S.  E.  Iron  St.,  Portland  6, 
Ore. 

3  Jean  Adele  Austin  2,21,1928- 
(regisiered  nurse) 

&  Donald  Ohlinger  (civil  en¬ 
gineer) 

4  Catherine  Ohlinger  7,27,1951- 

2  Harold  LeRoy  Austin  3,3,1896- 
supposed  dead  (army) 


Aunt  Rachel's  Second  Husband 
Frederick  Roulet  and  their  child¬ 
ren,  Albert,  Juliet  and  William 


Uncle  Frederick  Roulet  9,16,1816- 
7,23,1885  (tailor) 

1  Albert  Roulet  4,2,  1860-3,31, 
1937  (laborer,  business) 

&  Maryann  Harris  July,  1854- 
1,31,1927 

2  Fred  W.  Roulet  10,10,1884- 
(clerk,  court  reporter) 

&  Audrey  Alice  Riddle  (div¬ 
orced) 

Fred  Roulet,  Box  2035,  Boise, 
Idaho 

3  Robert  F.  Roulet  7,24,1916- 
(factory  engineer) 

&  Mary 

7001  Saroni  Drive,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

2  Rachel  Roulet  11,17,1892- 

&  Joe  Jenkinson 

720  N.  Main,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

1  Juliet  Charlotte  Roulet  7,6,1862- 

&  Emil  Graf  3,29,1863-1,8,1898 
Mrs.  Juliet  Graf,  302  N.  Main, 
St.  George,  Utah 

2  Lilly  Audrey  Graf  12,23,1886- 
10,28,1891 

2  Cora  Graf  11,5,1888- 

&  Harry  Edward  Ryan  11,8, 
1886-  (hardware  salesman) 

138  Walnut  St.,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho 

3  Donald  Ryan 

&  Eleanore 

2468  E.  2900  S.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

4  Michael  Ryan 
4  Julie  Ryan 

3  Joseph  Clement  Ryan  11,8,1921- 
(insurance  adjuster) 

&  Maxine  McKinster  2,12,1925- 
(teacher) 

P.  O.  Box,  Kimberly,  Idaho 

4  Bonnie  Jo  Ryan  4,30,1947- 
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4  Shauna  Maxine  Ryan  12,31, 

1949- 

4  Jhawn  Michael  Ryan  4,9,1954- 

3  Theodore  Harry  Ryan  1,19,1928- 
( manager  seed  house) 

&  Colleen  Collins  12,14,1927- 
RFD,  Caldwell,  Idaho 

4  Patrick  Ryan  6,5,1953- 
4  Thomas  Ryan  9,5,1954- 

4  Timothy  Robert  Ryan  2,1,1959- 

3  Julia  Ann  Ryan  10,31,1924- 

&  Alfred  Leonard  Blanford  6, 
19,1921  (attorney) 

141  N.  Juniper.  Twin  Falls,  Ida. 

4  Patricia  Ann  Blanford  10,13, 

1950- 

4  James  Robert  Blanford  6,30, 
1953- 

4  Sharon  Margaret  Blanford  11, 
12,1957- 

2.  Lenora  Graf  12,31,1890-10,27, 
1901 

2  Emil  Eugene  Graff  12,12,1892- 
(farmer) 

&  LaVerna  Slack  9,7,1893- 
(teacher) 

Hurricane,  Utah 

3  Dawn  Graff  1,4,1921-  (teacher) 

&  Henry  W.  Setzer  (divorced) 
Dawn  Setzer,  920  Hassett  Ave., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

4  Jane  Setzer  1,2,1944- 

3  Emil  Mace  Graff  3,7,1924-2,19, 
1945  (farmer) 

3  Shirl  Ray  Graff  4,8,1927-  (M.D.) 

&  Beth  Huggins  12, 29,  1927 
(nurse) 

3746  Market  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

4  Corinne  Graff,  8,1,1954- 

4  Robert  Scott  Graff  9,15,1956- 
4  Leslie  Ann  Graff  10,28,1957- 
4  Randall  Graff  1,2,1959- 


2  William  Henry  Graf  12,13,1894- 
10,20,1953  (merchant) 

&  Annie  Lillian  Jolley  (teach¬ 
er) 

Mrs.  Lillian  Graf,  190  S.  Main, 
St.  George,  Utah 

3  Shirlie  Graf  6,12,1920-  (gradu¬ 
ate  nurse) 

&  Fred  Roberts  1,11,1915-  (tool 
and  die  shop) 

325  Filmore  St.,  Bronson,  Mich. 

4  Brian  Frank  Roberts  2,1,1947- 

4  Mary  Kathleen  Roberts  6,1, 
1949- 

4  Diana  Rae  Roberts  11,25,1950- 

3  Marian  Graf  10,21,1921-  (teach¬ 
er) 

&  Robert  Alpine  Prince  6,1, 
1924-  (dentist) 

81  East  Mount,  St.  George,  Utah 

4  Dianne  Prince  3,25,1952- 

4  Robert  William  Prince  7,14, 
1954- 

3  Bryan  William  Graf  1,24,1924- 
(bookkeeper) 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

3  Lois  Lily  Graf  8,21,1927-  (aer- 
ialist) 

&  Allen  Edwin  Gluck  9,11, 
1928-  (casino  operator) 

415  S.  16th  St.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

4  William  Reginal  Gluck  3,8, 
1947- 

4  Sally  Ann  Gluck  11,11,1950- 

3  Frederick  John  Graf  5,10,1941- 

2  Grant  Graf  8,8,1897-  (postmas¬ 
ter) 

&  Mamie  Fern  Aamodt  6,19, 
1897- 

235  East  17th  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City 
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3  Norman  Grant  (Crosby)  Graf 
9,28,1929-  (adopted)  (salesman) 

&  Shirley  Ann  Peterson  4,29, 
1932- 

3604  Ogden  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 

4  Sherman  Grant  Graf  1 1,5,1949- 
4  Roger  Graf  12,3,1950- 

4  Lorie  Graf  9,2,1952- 
4  Loren  Graf  5,17,1954- 
4  Kim  Graf  4,20,1957- 

3  Spencer  Frederick  Graf  5,31, 
1932-  (adopted)  (dairy  laborer) 

&  Jo  Ann  King  Thompson  10, 
19,  1935- 

2670  S.  4,  E.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

4  Terry  Lee  Graf  5,29,1954- 
4  Christie  Graf  6,19,1957- 

3  Cherie  Mae  Graf  7,25,1935- 
(adopted) 

&  Nolan  George  Wathen  4,27, 
1933  (golf  teacher) 

800  Hyland  Blvd.,  Pocatello, 
Idaho 

4  Steven  G.  Wathen  5,27,1952- 
4  Jeffery  Wathen  6,19,1955- 

4  Scott  Wathen  10,28,1958- 

3  David  Edward  Graf  5,22,1941- 

&  John  Rohner 

2  Barbara  Rachel  Rohner  9,5, 
1902-  (typist) 

&  Howard  Judd  10,16,1901-  (au¬ 
to  dealer) 

302  North  Main,  St.  George, 
Utah 

3  Esther  Judd  12,19,1928  (steno¬ 
grapher) 

&  Raymond  LaGrande  Wasden 
8,18,1928-  (pharmacist) 

640  Ave.  G.,  Boulder  City,  Nev. 

4  Russel  Kent  Wasden  10,23,1951- 
4  Janet  Lee  Wasden  11,4,1955- 


3  Howard  George  Judd  2,7,1935- 
(fireman) 

&  Irene  Hatch  2,26,1938- 

4913  Vermont  St.,  Las  Vegas, 

Nev. 

4  Heather  Judd  3,30,1958- 

3  Barbara  Judd  12,19,1937-  (book¬ 
keeper) 

&  Larry  Edwin  Givan  (business 
management) 

Seattle 

2  Annie  Rohner  11,28,1904- 

&  Lee  Tannlund 

3  Betty  June  Tannlund 

&  Richard  North  (mechanical 
engineer) 

2043  Kelloi  Lane,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

4  Jimmy  North 
4  Russel  North 
4  Jane  North 

4  Julie  North 

3  Emile  Leland  Tannlund  *,12, 
1934-  (freight  truck) 

YMCA,  Boise,  Idaho 

&  Matthew  Pymm  1,6,1907- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Pymm,  150 
S.  4th,  East,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

1  William  Roulet  11,29,1865-  (far¬ 
mer) 

&  Juliet  Kerchmer  -1928 
William  Roulet,  Elgin,  Ore. 

2  Leo  Roulet  12,7,1893-  (farmer) 

&  Nellie  Parsons  3,23,1898- 
Elgin,  Ore. 

3  Frederick  William  Roulet  11, 
24,1922-  (farmer) 

&  Helen  Van  Blokland  10,29, 
1924- 

Elgin,  Ore. 

4  Sharron  Roulet  6,30,1944- 
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3  Arthur  Roulet  2,10,1928-7,29, 
1931 

3  Norma  Jean  Roulet  10,26,1925- 

&  Russel  Elmer  1,19,1920-  (far¬ 
mer) 

Alicel,  Ore. 

4  Trudy  Elmer  6,12,1948- 
4  Doris  Elmer  3,13,1952- 

4  Susan  Elmer  2,7,1958- 

2  Rex  Roulet  2,4,1900-  (farmer) 

&  Laura  Adams 
Elgin,  Ore. 

3  Billy  Rex  Roulet  (farmer) 

&  Ruth  Pennington 
Elgin,  Ore. 

4  Billy  Rex  Roulet 

3  Marie  Roulet  (office) 

&  Rodger  Depuy 
Long  Island,  New  York 

4  Dianne  Marie  Depuy 

2  Blanche  Roulet  2,19,1905- 

&  George  Gordon  2,22,1900- 
1011  Prospect,  Lewiston,  Idaho 

3  Alice  Anita  Gordon  5,23,1927- 

&  William  Scrivner,  6,24,1926- 
(farmer) 

Box  142,  Heppner,  Ore. 

4  Kevin  Phillip  Scrivner  9,14, 
1951- 

4  Gordon  Lee  Scrivner  2,9,1954- 
4  Kennon  Malcolm  Scrivner  10, 
13,1955- 

3  Donna  Lou  Gordon  5,13,1931- 

&  Arleigh  Berget  (teacher) 

2727  17th,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

4  Montie  Berget  8,16,1951- 

4  Kelly  Jeanne  Berget  4,29,1954- 

1  Lilly  Roulet  10,20,1869-1,  12, 
1871 


NAMES  OF  AUNT  RACHEL'S 
FAMILY 

14  Austin  - 
6  Bentley 

4  Berget 

5  Blanford 

13  Condie 

4  Cookson 

2  Delmue 

3  Depuy 

4  Dresser 

5  Elmer 
2  Givan 

4  Gluck 

2  Gordon 
27  Graf  (ff) 

2  Grotto 

5  Gutherie 
20  Hames 

5  Judd 
2  Jenkinson 

5  Martin 

2  McDonald 

6  North 

3  Ohlinger 

4  Prince 

2  Pymm 

7  Roberts 

14  Roulet 
16  Ryan 

3  Schenke 

5  Scrivner 
3  Setzer 

1  Tannlund 
5  Wathen 

5  Wasden 

2  Works 

211 

WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

47  Nevada 
45  Utah 
44  California 

33  Oregon  20  (Union  County) 
27  Idaho 
7  Washington 
5  Michigan 
3  New  York 
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AUNT  LISETTE  BOMELI 
AND  HER  SON  JACOB  HUG 

Taken  about  1867 


FAMILY  OF  UNCLE  JACOB 


Uncle  Jacob  Hug  1826-1890 

&  Lisette  Bomeli 

1  Jacob  Henry  Hug  10,21,1862- 
1935  (farmer) 

&  Jessie  Todd  1862-1933 

2  Amy  Hug  4,17,1884- 

&  Eugene  Rinehart  4,5,1881- 
8,15,1915  (farmer) 

Amy  Rinehart,  RFD  1,  Box  166, 
Caldwell,  Idaho 

3  Lloyd  Rinehart  5,21,1906-  (club 
manager) 

303  South  Elm  Street,  Toppen- 
ish,  Wash. 

4  Jack  L.  Rinehart  4,5,1926-  (ar¬ 
my) 

With  armed  forces  in  Germany 

5  David  Lee  Rinehart  Aug.  1953- 

4  Carol  Rinehart  Aug.  1927- 

&  Ronald  Sutton  (logger) 

1230  N.  W.  Lake,  Newport, 
Ore. 


5  Kimmie  Sutton 
5  Merile  Sutton 
5  Steve  Sutton 

3  Lucile  Rinehart  12,13,1910- 

&  Bill  England 

Lucile  England,  Rt.  1,  Box  166, 
Caldwell,  Idaho 
&  Tom  Collins  (truck  driver) 

4  Homer  Collins 

Sz  Beverly  Hipson 
Union,  Ore. 

5  Thomas  L.  Collins  7,13,1950- 

5  Blanche  Ann  Collins  7,10,1954- 

4  Raymond  Collins  1,  11,  1927- 
(farmer) 

&  Myrna  Springer  6,23,1928- 
RFD  1,  Box  166,  Caldwell,  Ida. 

5  Katherine  Collins  2,14,1948- 

5  Colleen  Lucille  Collins  11,13, 
1954- 

3  Margaret  Rinehart  9,22,1912- 

&  Malgia  Arehart  9,8,191 1- 
(manager  boys’  home) 

Sumner,  Wash. 
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4  Malgia  Arehari,  Jr.  11,15,1932- 
( electric  lechnichian) 

&  Patricia 
Sumner,  Wash. 

5  Barbara  Arehari  1954- 

5  David  Arehari  Sept.  1956- 

4  Dolores  Arehari  12,18,1934- 

&  Virgil  Minter  (electronics) 
4465  Hudson  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

5  Tommy  Minter  1953- 
5  Brian  Minler  1956- 

4  Ronald  Milton  Arehari  5,21, 
1937- 

4  Leo  Eugene  Arehari  4,27,1946- 

2  Myrtle  Hug  10,14,1886- 

&  Chris  Mays  1890- 

Myrtle  Mays,  5605  N.  Williams 

Ave.,  Portland  17,  Ore. 

3  Wilma  Mays  6,25,1914- 

& - Sorensen 

Wilma  Sorensen,  5605  B  Will¬ 
iams  Ave.,  Portland  17,  Ore. 

4  Virginia  Lou  Sorensen  8,30, 
1935- 

& - Nugent 

3  Evelyn  Mays  4,21,1916- 

&  Adolph  Siegrist,  Jr.  8,28, 
1912- 

2175  Olive  St.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

4  Spike  Siegrist  10,9,1939- 

4  Skipie  Siegrist  7,13,1941-  (adop¬ 
ted  from  Adolph) 

4  Susan  Siegrist  1,16,1946- 

2  Vern  Hug  7,3,1895-  (farmer) 

&  Francis  McCoy  4,5,1893- 
Summerville,  Oregon 

3  Shirley  Hug  4,5,1918- 

&  Ray  Gunston  3,3,1913-  (me¬ 
chanic) 

917  14th  St.,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

4  Billy  Gunston  10,11,1946- 


3  Russell  Hug  12,18,1920-  (indus¬ 
trial  engineer) 

&  Josephine  Shaffer  1,3,1924- 
910  14th  St.,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

4  David  Lowell  Hug  8,1,1949- 

4  Michael  John  Hug  10,31,1953- 
4  Karen  Marie  Hug  7,11,1956- 


NAMES  OF 

UNCLE  JACOB'S  FAMILY 

8  Arehart 
8  Collins 

1  England 

3  Gunston 
7  Hug 

4  Minter 

2  Nugent 

6  Rinehart 

5  Siegrist 

1  Sorensen 
5  Sutton 

51 


WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

29  Oregon  (14  Union  county) 
16  Washington 
6  Idaho 

51 
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UNCLE  HENRY  AND 
AUNT  ANN 

FAMILY  OF  UNCLE  HENRY 


Uncle  Henry  Hug  10,7,1823,-3.17, 
1902 

&  Anna  Marie  Wampfler  8,6, 

1833-10,19,1860 

(two  boys  died  in  infancy) 

&  Anna  Muller  6,20,1836-1934 

1  Julius  Caesar  Hug  3,5,1862-6,8, 
1941  (farmer,  carpenter) 

&  Sarah  Cunningham  7,15,1882- 
1044  Pomona  Ave.}  Walla  Wal¬ 
la,  Wash. 

2  Nellie  Ann  Hug  6,15,1899- 
(housewife,  china  painter) 

&  Galloway  Cecil  Howard  10,15, 
1892-10,18,1939  (boiler  maker, 
logger) 

Nellie  Hug,  8319  N.  E.  110th 
Place,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

3  Mildred  Lucille  Howard  8,29, 
1917-  (secretary,  artist  and  wri¬ 
ter) 

&  Harley  Smith  (divorced) 


4  Loren  Gail  Smith  Mounce  3,6, 
1939- 

&  Donald  Kinney  Mounce  9,15, 
1913-  (electrician) 

8345  N.  E.  110th  Place,  Kirk¬ 
land,  Wash. 

4  Carol  Lee  Mounce  1,14,1942- 
4  Melodie  Sue  Mounce  1,2,1945- 
4  Kaydence  Glee  Mounce  8,17, 
1946- 

3  Robert  Donald  Howard  8,12, 
1919-  (rigger,  roofer) 

&  Minnie  Helen  Burnard  1,11, 
1934- 

11407  85th  N.  E.,  Kirkland, 
Wash. 

4  Kenny  Don  Howard  12,23,1952- 
4  Robin  Dale  Howard  8,17,1955- 

3  Lester  J.  Howard  11,18,1921- 
(watchmaker) 

&  Phyllis  Jean  Conway  2,22, 
1926-  (divorced) 
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4  Linda  Leslie  Howard  Chevalier 
10,10,1943-  (adopted  out) 

4  Neal  Harley  Howard  Cheval¬ 
ier  10,8,1946-  (adopted  out) 

&  Lois  June  Boisen  12,23,1927- 

4  Kathryn  Kay  Burkett  Howard 
10,8,1946-  (adopted) 

4  Susan  Lee  Howard  6,18,1952- 

8319%  N.  E.  110th  Place,  Kirk¬ 
land,  Wash. 

3  Kenneth  Allen  Howard  6,8, 
1927-  (Mgr.  Dept.  Store) 

&  Freda  Ann  Cerutti  7,28,1934- 
(1BM  operator) 

4  Anna  Marie  Howard  2,27,1959- 

7815  227th  Place  S.  W.,  Ed¬ 
monds  Wash. 

3  Phyllis  Jeanne  Howard  7,17, 

1929-  (biller,  dancer,  portrait 
artist) 

&  Roy  Christian  Shostad  6,17, 

1930-  (draftsman,  electrician, 
salesman) 

4  Steven  Michael  Shostad  3,29, 

1955- 

4  Chris  Anthony  Shostad  9,11, 

1956- 

4  Cheryl  Ann  Shostad  12,20,1958- 

413  Mary  St.,  Sundale  Sub, 
Washington,  Ill. 

2  Leonard  Hug  5,4,1902-  (mech¬ 
anic) 

&  Gladys  Hall  1905-1955 

3  Harley  Hug  1924-1928 

3  Donovan  Hug  7,6,1927-  (mach¬ 
ine  parts  man) 

&  Donna  Newbill  8,17,1927- 

4  Gary  Michael  Sweet  Hug  4,25, 
1917-  (adopted) 

4  Tommy  Dale  Hug  10,13,1949- 
4  Wendy  Marie  Hug  9,21,1950- 
4  Randall  Edward  Hug  4,11,1954- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donovan  Hug, 
1862  S.  W.  Park,  Portland  1, 
Ore. 

&  Maud  (Sally)  Reed  10,2,1913- 


3  Ronald  D.  Hug  1,13,1941- 
3  Gary  Wayne  Hug  10,31,1947- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hug, 
5011  S.  E.  122nd  St.,  Portland 
36,  Ore. 

2  Ruth  Hug  1904-  (artist) 

&  Joy  Laughlin  1904-  (police) 
1044  Pomona  Ave.,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

3  Awanna  Laughlin  1931-  (teach¬ 
er) 

&  Robert  Kalal  1930-  (account¬ 
ant) 

4  Rebecca  Ann  Kalal  1954- 
4  Daniel  Kalal  1957- 

5667  Rio  Veide  Way,  North 
Highlands,  Calif. 

3  Lorraine  Laughlin  1933- 

&  Tommy  Ragsdale  1925-  (tele¬ 
vision) 

4  Stanley  Ragsdale  1951  - 
4  Judith  Ragsdale  1954- 

621  N.  9th,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

2  Doris  Hug  1908-1921 

1  Walter  Fridoline  Hug  5,15,1864- 
3,24,1944  (farmer) 

&  Beatrice  McKinnis  1,14,1870- 
3,27,1936  (teacher) 

2  Bernal  Dean  Hug  8,4,1896-  (far¬ 
mer) 

&  Carmi  Elizabeth  Holbrook 

8,11,1895 

Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Bernal  Dean  Hug  Jr.  12,31, 

1920-  (farmer) 

&  Virginia  Myrtle  Hodge  4,4, 

1921-  (teacher) 

4  Beth  Eileen  Hug  3,28,1946- 

4  Celas  Arthur  Hug  11,22,1947- 
4  Kent  Evan  Hug  6,21,1952- 
4  Joel  David  Hug  3,17,1959- 
Bernal  Hug  Jr.,  Elgin,  Oregon 
3  Betty  Jane  Hug  8,9,1923-  (book¬ 
keeper) 

&  Gifford  Scott  Hulse  9,9,1922- 
(trucker,  logger) 
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4  Ellen  Marie  Hulse  9,29,1943- 
4  Rita  Kay  Hulse  6,12,1946- 
4  Julia  Gail  Hulse  8,27,1947- 
4  Carolee  Jo  Hulse  5,21,1950- 
4  Jesse  Gifford  Hulse  4,5,1955- 
Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Anna  Louise  Hug  1,22,1932- 
(leacher) 

&  James  David  Carlson  8,5, 
1931-  (teacher) 

4  James  Duane  Carlson  11,13, 
1949- 

18049  S.  E.  Kelly,  Portland  66, 
Oregon 

3  Caryl  Jeanne  Hug  5,31,1933- 
(denial  assistant) 

&  Robert  Raymond  Dawes  3, 
4,1931-  (teacher) 

4  Jon  Dawes  3,28,1954-5,2,1954 
4  Rodney  Ray  Dawes  6,26,1956- 
4  Alice  Renee  Dawes  6,4,1958- 

4247  Crestwood,  Irvington, 
Calif. 

3  Edwin  William  Hug  1,27,1936- 
3  Elwyn  Fridoline  Hug  1,27,1936- 

Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Mabel  Hug  4,24,1899-  (teacher) 

&  Benjamin  Bendshadler  12,15, 
1890  (farmer) 

Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Irene  Bell  Bendshadler  2,5,1923- 
( registered  nurse) 

565  Lone  Oak  Ave.,  Eugene, 
Oregon 

3  Lois  May  Bendshadler  5,6,1925- 

&  Alden  Imus  11,29,1919-  (civil 
engineer) 

4  Elizabeth  Ann  Imus  6,21,1947- 
4  Benjamin  Alden  Imus  6,24,1957- 

2017  Ravenswood  St.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

3  Janice  Kay  Bendshadler  2.20, 
1938- 

Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Thelma  Hug  1,9,1902-1930 
(teacher) 

&  Claude  Holbrook 


1  Natalia  Hug  1866-1880  i 

1  Henry  H.  Hug  8,14,1869-194 — 
(merchant) 

&  Helen  Conner  9,30,1870-1926 
&  Flora  Schaffer  10,18,1880- 
i(teacher) 

Mrs.  Flora  M.  Hug,  3225  S.  E. 
Caruthers,  Portland  14,  Oregon 

1  Eugene  Feodor  Hug  5,5,1872- 
195 —  (mechanic) 

&  Fay  Blanche  James  1887- 
Mrs.  Fay  Moore,  641  Bellow, 
Pismo  Beach,  Calif. 

2  Orien  Hug  1906-  (adopted  from 
Monroe)  (farmer) 

&  Vera  Darr 
Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Florence  Hug  1908-  (adopted 
from  Monroe) 

&  Jesse  K.  Follett  1899-  (far¬ 
mer) 

Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Warren  Follett  1925-  (sawmill 
worker) 

&  Lois  Ann  Sanderson  1926- 

4  Ronna  Follett 
4  Craig  Follett 

4  Jaylene  Follett 
4  Wendy  Follett 
Elgin,  Oregon 

3  George  Follett  (sawmill  work¬ 
er) 

&  Norma 

4  Boyd  Follett 
4  Lyle  Follett 

Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Betty  Follett 

&  Jim  Grimes  (divorced) 

4  Claudia  Grimes 
4  Arline  Grimes 
4  Larry  Grimes 

&  Lorence  (Larry)  Thompson 
(farmer,  logger) 

4  Tony  Lee  Thompson 
Elgin,  Oregon 
3  Rita  June  Follett 

&  Billy  Hindman  (farmer) 
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4  Shirley  Hindman 
4  Scotty  Hindman 
4  Cody  Hindman 
Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Claud  Follett  (logger) 

&  Jean  Duncan 

4  Janice  Follett 

4  Naoma  Follett 
Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Roger  David  Follett  1940-  (stu¬ 
dent) 

2  Eugene  F.  Hug  4,10,1912-  (mill¬ 
wright) 

&  Opal  Beickel  3,23,1912- 
Elgin,  Oregon 

3  William  Hug  10,13,1931-  (teach¬ 
er 

109  Dolphin  St.,  Apartment  2, 
Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

1  Hulda  Hug  10,27,1875-1953 

&  Andrew  Tucker  12,31,1874- 
(farmer,  stockman) 

Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Lenau  Tucker  10,8,1901-  (far¬ 
mer,  stockman) 

&  Connie  Blevans  4,4,1921- 

3  Sandra  Tucker  (adopted)  7-16- 
1940- 

3  Lance  Tucker  (adopted)  5,29, 
1942- 

3  Johnny  Tucker  (adopted)  10, 
14,1945- 

3  Debra  Tucker  7,29,1951- 
3  Teria  Tucker  7,5,1953- 
3  Connie  Tucker  2,22,1955- 

Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Gerald  Tucker  5,23,1903-  (for¬ 
ester) 

&  Grace  Pease  3,1,1901- 
Forest  Service,  Enterprise,  Ore¬ 
gon 

3  Nola  Rae  Tucker  1,30,28-  (tea¬ 
cher) 

&  Fred  Lewis  12,7,1920-  (tea¬ 
cher) 


F.  J.  Lewis,  P.  O.  Box  525,  Tu¬ 
lare,  Calif. 

3  Shirley  Tucker  7,23,1931-  (elec¬ 
tric  saleswoman) 

&  Doyt  Stevens  11,22,1924- 
(teacher) 

4  Matthew  Edward  Stevens  5,6, 
1955- 

4  Teresa  Lee  Stevens  4,6,1959 

285  N.  3rd,  St.  Helens,  Oregon 


NAMES  OF 

UNCLE  HENRY'S  FAMILY 

4  Bendshadler 

3  Carlson 

2  Chevalier 

4  Dawes 
17  Follett 

2  Grimes 

5  Hindman 
12  Howard 
27  Hug 

7  Hulse 
4  Imus 
4  Kalal 
2  Laughlin 
2  Lewis 
1  Moore 

6  Mounce 

4  Ragsdale 

5  Shostad 
5  Stevens 

11  Tucker 
4  Thompson 


129 

WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

81  Oregon  (61  Union  Co.) 
27  Washington 
12  California 
5  Illinos 
4  Maryland 

129 
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UNCLE  JOHN  &  AUNT  OLENA 
and  iheir  children 
Henry  and  Lydia  Matilda 


FAMILY  OF  UNCLE  JOHN 


Uncle  John  Hug  4,9,1833-1907 
(farmer) 

&  Aunt  Olena  C.  E.  Hoth  1832- 
1904 

1  John  H.  Hug  6,11,1857-9,21,1879 

&  Barbara  Graf 

2  John  Hug  10,9,1878-10,11,1878 

2  Johnetta  Hug  10,27,1879-1938 

&  Henry  Chamberlin  -1920 

3  John  H.  Chamberlin  11,17,1915- 
(insurance) 

&  Lucile  Kathrine  Double 

4  Alan  Dale  John  Chamberlin  12, 
3,1947- 

4  Kevin  Douglas  John  Chamber¬ 
lin  12,1,1949- 


4  Roger  Dennis  John  Chamberlin 

I, 8,1952- 

J.  H.  Chamberlin,  3815  43rd  N. 
E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

3  June  Beryl  Chamberlin  5,18, 
1918-3,23,1930 

3  Louis  Chamberlin  7,13,1919- 
( accountant) 

Louis  Chamberlin,  care  of  Mr. 
D.  L.  Chamberlin,  90  Summit 
Circle,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

1  Henry  H.  Hug  1,4,  1859-2,11, 

193C  (farmer) 

&  May  Schafer  1880- 

Mrs.  May  Miller,  4825  S.  E. 

63rd,  Portland  6,  Oregon 

2  Edwin  Welch  Hug  (adopted)  6, 
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20,1900-  (logger,  farmer) 

&  Bessie  Swalberg  11,22,1907- 
Box  28,  Boardman,  Oregon 

3  Donald  Edwin  Hug  12,3,1926- 
(construction  laborer) 

&  Kay  Logan  Oct.  1927-(di- 
vorced) 

4  Douglas  Hug  6,29,1947- 
Donald  Hug,  4825  S.  E.  63rd, 
Portland  6,  Oregon 

&  Martha  Lynne  Welbourn 
Sept.  1937  (divorced) 

4  Dave  Evert  Hug  6,26,1955- 

3  Gail  Marilyn  Hug  7,1,1931- 
(waitress) 

&  Richard  Harvey  10,18,1929 
(divorced) 

4  Debra  Harvey  9,16,1950- 

4  Karen  Ann  aHrvey  3,4,1953- 
Gail  Hug  Harvey,  3909  S.  E. 
52nd,  Portland  6,  Oregon 

3  Judith  Arlene  Hug  10,1,1940- 
&  William  E.  Evans  1939-  (tele¬ 
phone) 

528  Candelaria  Road,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M. 

2  Mabel  Hug  10,21,1902-  (practi¬ 
cal  nurse) 

&  Stewart  Sanderson  12,14, 
1900-  (divorced)  (mechanic) 
Mrs.  Mabel  Blaine,  4825  S.  E. 
63rd,  Portland  6,  Oregon 

3  Verial  Sanderson  2,2,1921-  (avi¬ 
ator,  commander  in  naval  air 
force) 

4  Scott  Harold  Sanderson  12,28, 
1944- 

4  Steven  M.  Sanderson  6,20, 
1947- 

4  Lance  Blain  Sanderson  12,23, 
1950- 

4  Vicki  Lynn  Sanderson  7,21, 
1952 

813  E.  Walnut  Ave.,  Glendoram, 
Calif. 

3  Phyllis  Sanderson  7,22,1925- 

&  Jerry  Clark  1924-  (sales  man¬ 
ager) 


4  Claudia  Georgene  Clark  10,17, 
1950- 

4  Stephanie  Ann  Clark  3,29,1942- 
4  James  Douglas  Clark  2,2,1954- 
4  Melissa  Joanne  Clark  5,7,1955- 

9641  S.  241,  Kent,  Wash. 

2  Amin  Archie  Hug  7,11,1904- 
(logger,  farmer) 

&  Eran  Beatrice  Bickford  1,29, 
1909- 

Boardman,  Oregon 

3  Dale  Leon  Hug  12,14,1928-3,8, 
1953  (electrician) 

&  Betty  Blakeley  9,8,1936- 

4  Dale  Hug  6,26,1953  (adopted  by 
stepfather) 

(Dale  Hug)  “Larry”  Ball, 
Boardman,  Oregon 

3  Delmer  Orlin  Hug  1,13,1932- 
(farmer) 

&  Barbara  Joan  Curley  11,15, 
1936- 

4  Debra  Lynn  Hug  4,1,1955- 

4  Pamela  Joan  Hug  2,28,1957- 
4  David  Delmer  Hug  12,9,1958- 

Boardman,  Oregon 

3  Wilma  Jean  Hug  8,11,1936- 

&  Sidney  C.  Ferguson  10,1,1923- 

4  Tracee  Diane  Ferguson  7,12, 
1956- 

Boardman,  Oregon 

3  Wanda  Laurine  Hug  9,3,1939- 

&  Herman  L.  Bush  11,28,1935- 
(navy) 

Boardman,  Oregon 

2  Iva  Ethel  Hug  10,11,1908-  (tele¬ 
phone  operator) 

&  Frank  Veltman  6,17,1908- 
(car  dealer) 

4  Cynthia  Veltman  10,1,1950- 

3400  N.  W.  Savier,  Portland, 
Oregon 

1  David  Alva  Hug  3,2,1861  (died 
in  infancy) 

1  Clara  Olena  Hug  5,31,1862-4,24, 
1939 
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&  John  Niederer  11,6,1860-2,29, 
1943  (farmer) 

2  John  Clarence  Niederer  8,22, 
1882-6,22,1935  (railroad  engine 
inspector) 

&  Zetta  Bell  Williamson  4,22, 
1899-  (beautician) 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Niederer,  1209  Fourth 
St.,  La  Grande,  Oregon 

3  Arlo  Idon  Niederer  6,2,1921- 
( teacher) 

&  Grace  L.  Francis  4,26,1921- 

4  Kathie  Idonna  Niedierer  7,28, 
1946- 

4  Karen  Maetta  Niederer  3,27, 
1951- 

4  Arlo  Francis  Niederer  3,3,1955- 

908  Lee  St.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo¬ 
ming 

3  Harley  Le  Von  Niederer  10,29, 
1914  (railroad  mechanic) 

&  Minnie  See  11,21,1921- 
(Chet’s  frozen  food) 

4  Mikki  Jeanne  Niederer  10,16, 
1942- 

4  Johnny  C.  Niederer  7,17,1945- 

1528  Taney,  Eugene,  Oregon 

2  Lydia  Clara  Olena  Niederer  2, 
12,1884-6,7,1954 

&  Walter  Courtright 

3  Clarence  LeRoy  Courtright  12, 
15,1903-  (railroad) 

&  Ida  Irene  Doney  6,12,1913- 
Oakridge,  Oregon 

4  Florence  Ellen  Courtright  1,13, 
1930- 

&  John  Richard  Maurer  1,13, 
1929- 

5  Gary  Leon  Maurer  7,3,1950- 
5  Sheryl  Irene  7,16,1951- 

5  Robert  Lewis  Maurer  12,4,1952- 
5  Lauren  Darrel  Maurer  9,16, 
1956- 

5  Richard  Carlton  Maurer  11,3, 
1954- 

5  Kenneth  Eldon  Maurer  5,19, 
1958- 


4  Robert  LeRoy  Courtright  2,4, 
1933- 

3  Ila  Mabel  Courtright  2,23,1905- 

&  Lois  Olson  10,24,1904-  (steel 
plant  foreman) 

5634  N.  E.  23rd  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon 

4  Wayne  Charles  Olson  5,11,1934- 
(Consolidated  Freightways) 

&  Yvonne  Kirkelie  6,9,1936- 

5  Yveita  Kay  Olson  9,18,1958- 

Kennewick,  Wash 

4  Carol  Louise  Olson  4,30,1937- 
(Western  Union) 

&  Richard  Lewis  Lasko  1,29, 
1933- 

4  Barbara  Ann  Olson  4,30,1937- 
( secretary) 

3  Rita  Lurene  Courtright  7,24, 
1906-  (store  clerk) 

&  Clarence  Ross  Fox  6,21,1903- 
Rita  Courtright  Fox,  1005  S.  E. 
14th,  Portland,  Oregon 

4  Garold  Ross  Fox  10,13,1936- 

4  Kay  Loretta  Fox  7,30,1942- 

1005  S.  E.  14th,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

2  Sylvia  Anna  Niederer  11,14, 
1886-11,22,1943 

&  David  Sanderson  1,12,1884- 
6,2,1954 

3  Virgil  D.  Sanderson  5,16,1909- 
(post  office) 

&  Therisa  L.  Gietthuber 

4  Elizabeth  Sylvia  Sanderson  3, 
28,1945- 

4  Georgene  Mary  Sanderson  12, 
29,1951- 

P.  O.  Box  30,  La  Grande,  Ore¬ 
gon 

3  Lyle  F.  Sanderson  7,26,1915- 
(Union  Oil  Company) 

&  Sophia  Gietthuber 
Seattle,  Wash. 

2  Dora  Amelia  Niederer  2,1,1899- 

&  Clifton  Wagoner  -Oct,  1919 
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Mrs.  Dora  Glenn,  130  S.  W. 
Court  Ave.,  Security  Apts.  No. 
39,  Pendleton,  Oregon 

3  Verda  Daphne  Wagoner  10,8, 
1915- 

&  Jack  Poulin  (furniture  busi¬ 
ness) 

4  Linda  Poulin  1941  - 
4  Roger  Poulin  1944- 

3014  Riverview  Drive,  Spokane 
12,  Wash. 

3  Lucile  Alidene  Wagoner  11,2, 
1917- 

&  Joseph  Shulmistras  (Col.  in 
Air  Force) 

4  Joey  Shulmisiras,  Jr. 

4  Sally  Jo  Schulmislras 

4  Susan  Gail  Shulmisiras 
4  Carol  Rae  Shulmisiras 

2705  Westmont  Blvd.,  Colum* 
bus  21,  Ohio 

3  Merlin  Ray  Wagoner  (First 
National  Bank) 

&  Dorothy  Shafer 

4  Gerald  Wayne  Wagoner 
4  Michael  Dean  Wagoner 

193rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Cut  Bank, 
Montana 

2  Leo  Roy  Niederer  12,3,1892 
(farmer) 

&  Lillian  Wagoner  9,2,1899- 
Summerville,  Oregon 

3  Roy  Leo  Niederer  3,10,1918- 
(ielephone  office) 

&  Rosalie  Elizabeth  Lefebvre  9, 

29.1921- 

4  Colette  Lee  Niederer  4,13,1946- 

4  Sheri  Anne  Niederer  2,2,1950- 

2106  First,  La  Grande,  Oregon 

3  Vernon  Worley  Niederer  11,28, 
1920-  (deep  freeze  manufac¬ 
ture) 

&  Lucille  Vernadeen  Lewis  12, 

11.1921-  (stenographer) 

4414  W.  Grandview  Place,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 


3  Robert  Allyn  Niederer  10,16, 

1925-  (sawmill) 

&  Ellen  Ruth  McCormick  9,5, — 
(stenographer) 

4  Daniel  Patrick  Niederer  5,4, 
1954- 

Reedsport,  Oregon 

3  Dale  Theron  Niederer  3,24,1933- 
(Johns-Manville  Co.  account¬ 
ant) 

&  Jerry  Lou  Halsey  7,21,1933- 
(divorced) 

4  Toni  Corinne  Niederer  4,21, 
1954- 

&  Edna  Lajeanne  Franklyn  3,1, 
1933- 

4  Terri  Elaine  Niederer  7,2,1956- 
4  Kristi  Jo  Niederer  4,2,1958- 

3239  Boardman,  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon 

2  Lottie  Gertrude  Niederer  9,14, 
1896-  (teacher) 

&  Roy  Earl  Spencer  8,31,1895- 
(metal  mfg.) 

136  S.  9th,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

3  Patricia  Katherine  Spencer  4, 
14,1925-  (personnel) 

Robert  Leroy  Scrivner  6,20, 
1921-  (insurance) 

4  Diane  Rae  Scrivner  12,23,1951- 

5939  S.  W.  Taylors  Ferry  Road, 
Portland  19,  Oregon 

3  Robert  Walton  Spencer  6,15, 
1927-  (denial) 

&  Patricia  Louise  Kooker  7,2, 

1926-  (teacher) 

4  Bonnie  Sue  Spencer  11,27,1954- 
4  Robyn  Lee  Spencer  4,29,1957- 

10420  Calvert  Drive,  Cupertino, 
Calif. 

1  Amelia  Johanna  Hug  6,27,1864- 
1893 

&  Conrad  Niederer  6,29,1858-6, 
25,1941 

2  Amelia  and  Conrad  Niederer 
(twins)  3,2,1885-  (died  in  in¬ 
fancy) 
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2  Victor  E.  Niedorer  6,15,1886- 
1946  (plastering  contractor) 

&  Celia  Curran  1886-1944  (mu¬ 
sician) 

3  Mary  Patrica  Niederer  1921  - 

&  Kent  Reese  Jr.  (aircraft  en¬ 
gineer) 

4  Donna  Reese 

4  Gregory  Reese 
4  Randy  Reese 
4  Kevin  Reese 

6517  Nancy  Road,  Miraleste, 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

3  William  Conrad  Niederer  1,17, 
1924-  (PBX  repairman) 

&  Doris  M.  Asman  5,10,1930- 

4  Marlyn  Niederer  10,7,1947- 
4  Virginia  Niederer  9,16,1950- 
4  Billy  Niederer  6,19,1954- 

4  Loretta  Niederer  7,15,1957- 
W.  C.  Niederer,  7347  Newcastle 
Ave.,  Reseda,  Calif. 

2  Carl  Emil  Niederer  2,22,1888-2, 
3,1954  (gas  and  coke  company) 

&  Elma  Ola  Rogers  1,8,1892- 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Niederer,  7106  SW 
33rd  Ave.,  Portland  19,  Ore. 

3  Elbert  Homer  Niederer  9,24, 
1915-  (draftsman) 

&  Kathryn  Sims  7,31,1920- 

4  Karyn  Ann  Niederer  4,15,1950- 
4  John  Homer  Niederer  2,28,1952- 
4  Zoe  Ann  Niederer  12,22,1958- 

Oak  St.,  Oswego,  Oregon 

3  Charlotte  Niederer  9,21,1917- 

&  James  B.  Allison  8,1,1918- 
(farmer  and  life  insurance) 

4  Janet  Elizabeth  Allison  4,26, 
1942- 

4  George  Carl  Allison  9,25,1943- 
4  Roger  Bartlett  Allison  10,17, 
1954- 

4  Joan  Charlotte  Allison  5,22, 
1956- 

Sherwood,  Oregon 

3  Eileen  Louise  Niederer  9,25, 
1919- 


&  Robert  Lee  Ottoman  12,8, 
1916-  (lumberman) 

4  Valerie  Ottoman  11,3,1942- 
4  Gary  Lyn  Ottoman  3,19,1945- 

2822  Merriman  Rs.,  Medford, 
Oregon 

3  Carl  Leroy  Niederer  3,14,1927- 
(artist) 

&  Phyllis  A.  Miller  3,12,1927- 
(office  work) 

(home  in  New  York  City,  on 
Pacific  cruise  now) 

2  Anna  Rosemond  Niederer  9,16, 
1890-2,2,1939 

&  Lee  Fine  9,20,1891-11,3,1956 

3  Lydia  Olena  Fine  2,24,1915- 
(registered  nurse) 

&  Alfred  Zollman  1,28,191 1- 

4  Hugo  Zollman  6,30,1950- 

4  Mildred  Zollman  2,4,1952- 
4  Lee  Owen  Zollman  9,14,1954- 

Box  298,  Joseph,  Oregon 

3  Sarah  Vernus  Fine  12,29,1916- 

&  Fredrick  Jackson  Davis  7,14, 
1912-  (car  dealer) 

4  Janet  Davis  6,29,1936- 

&  John  Bertrand  Austin  6,7, 
1935- 

5  Wayne  David  Austin  7,30,1957- 

4  Grant  Davis  11,30,1937- 
4  John  Davis  10,21,1939-10,21, 
1939 

4  David  Davis  10,2,1941- 
4  Gail  Davis  2,20,1942- 
4  Andrew  Lee  Davis  7,17,1950- 
4  Judith  Davis  1,31,1953- 

Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

3  Raymond  Fine  5,19,1919- 

&  Pamela 

6613  23rd  Ave.  West,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

3  Margaret  Fine  5,19,1919- 

&  John  Saranto 
Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

4  Raymond  Peter  Saranto  5,23, 
1937- 
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&  Bob  Coulson 

4  Thomas  Coulson  11,22,1944- 
4  Richard  Coulson  4,28,1946- 

3  Dorothy  Fine  3,8,1925- 
&  Fred  Spracklin 

4  Shirley  Spracklin 
4  Francis  Spracklin 
4  Mark  Spracklin 

4  Theda  Spracklin 
4  Suzanne  Spracklin  1959- 

U  and  Beach,  Port  Townsend, 
Wash. 

2  Werner  Niederer  11,26,1892-11, 
26,1892 

1  August  F.  Hug  9,4,1867-dec. 
(millwright,  movie  mechanic, 
sheriff) 

&  Rhoda  Fine  1878-  dec.  (raised 
an  orphan  girl,  Eiline  Walker) 

1  Lydia  Matilda  Hug  1,25,1871- 
dec.  (teacher) 

1  Benjamin  F.  Hug  6,28,1874-6,7, 
1913  (farmer) 

&  Fidelia  Slack,  dec. 


WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

86  Oregon  (11  Union  Co.) 
46  Washington 
26  California 
11  Pennsylvania 
8  Ohio 
5  Wyoming 
4  Montana 
2  Maryland 
2  New  York 
2  New  Mexico 


NAMES  OF  UNCLE  JOHN 
HUG'S  FAMILY 

6  Allison  . 

3  Austin 
1  Ball 

1  Blain 

2  Bush 

6  Chamberlin 
6  Clark 
2  Coulson 

5  Courtright 
8  Davis 

2  Evans 

4  Ferguson 
2  Fine 

4  Fox 

1  Glenn 

11  Hug 

2  Lasko 

8  Maurer 
1  Miller 
43  Niederer 

6  Olson 

4  Ottoman 
4  Paulin 
6  Reese 

12  Sanderson 

3  Schrivner 

6  Shulmistras 
1  Seranto 

7  Spracklin 

3  Veltman 

4  Wagoner 

5  Zollman 


188 


188 
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UNCLE  DAVID  AUNT  ELIZA 

FAMILY  OF  UNCLE  DAVID 


Uncle  David  Hug  1835-1890 

&  Aunt  Eliza  Hill 

1  David  W.  Hug  12,1,1865-dec. 
(farmer) 

&  Mary  Ellen  Choate  9,30,1870- 
8,27,1911 

2  Goldy  Hug  11,5,1890- 

&  William  D.  Gilkey  10,7,1887- 
315  Bond  Lane,  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon 

3  Stanford  W.  Gilkey  2,17,1914- 
(railroad) 

&  Mae 

3  Francis  Gilkey  9,14,1916- 

& 

3  Lional  Gilkey  2,15,1918  dec. 

3  Norman  Gilkey  12,2,1919-  (au¬ 
to  mechanic) 

&  Violet  -  8,11,1920 


4  Robert  D.  Gilkey  9,16,1943- 
4  Norman  Allen  Gilkey  2,22,1948- 
4  William  D.  Gilkey  2,27,1949- 

Portland,  Oregon 

3  Ellen  Lenore  Gilkey  8,9,1921- 

&  Patrick  O’Neill  1917-  (min¬ 
ing  engineer) 

4  Margaret  Ann  O'Neill  4,18,1941- 
4  Dennis  O'Neill  1,6,1943- 

4  Danny  O'Neill  3,23,1952- 
4  Jerry  Jce  O'Neill  5,21,1954- 
4  John  Patrick  O'Neill  11,17,1958- 
719  Summer  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 

3  Vera  La  Rose  Gilkey  6,24,1923- 
&  C.  S.  Nelson 

4  (Three  children) 

3  Murrel  Gilkey  7, — ,1925- 

2  Harold  Lionel  Hug  3,30,1893- 
(janitor) 
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&  Nellie  B.  Hill  5,5,1895  (di¬ 
vorced) 

3  David  Hug  4,18,1922-  (brand 
inspector) 

Sc  Eunice  Chaison  (divorced) 

&  Betty  Ford  (divorced) 

&  Lenn  Hennigon  (divorced) 

4  Clifton  Ira  Hug  1,22,1956- 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

&  Ruth  Cordor 

1580  McGinnis,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
&  Millie  Doll  McClune  7,26, 
1906- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hug,  El¬ 
gin,  Oregon 

3  Ona  Ellen  Hug  8,1,1927-  (office) 

&  Donald  Eugene  Bertleson  12, 
31,1925-  (divorced) 

4  Harold  Charles  Harwood  (adop- 
ied)  10,22,1949- 

4  Millie  Lou  Harwood  (adopted) 
4,16,1951- 

&  Dallas  Reed  Harwood  10,3, 
1927-  (lumberman) 

4  Hanford  Courtney  Harwood  4, 
7,1955- 

Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Ivan  Rosco  Hug  5,10,1894-  (far¬ 
mer,  logger) 

&  Ialyn  Hotchkiss  8,13,1899- 
(divorced) 

3  Guinevere  Hug  8,16,1917- 

&  Richard  Henderson  1917- 
(railroad) 

4  Kerry  Lee  Henderson 

4  Jack  Henderson  4,7,1955- 

5605  Montana  St.,  Portland, 
Oregon 

3  Helen  Hug  8,22,1924- 

&  Elwyn  Lee  Dykstra  (pilot) 

4  Dennis  Edward  Dykstra  10,29, 
1945-9,10,1946 

4  Larry  Dean  Dykstra  8,12,1947- 
4  Janice  Lynne  Dykstra  6,10,1949- 
4  Patricia  Lee  Dykstra  3,17,1953- 
4  Barbara  Kay  Dykstra  11,8,1955- 


2325  N.  E.  Alberta,  Portland, 
Oregon 

3  Jack  Hug  10,26,1926-  (printer) 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

3  Phyllis  Hug  11,12,1930-2,1,1937 

3  June  Hug  6,12,1919- 

&  Clarence  Bechtel  (contractor) 

4  Douglas  Bechtel  1946- 
4  Joann  Bechtel 

401  Alder  St.,  La  Grande,  Ore¬ 
gon 

2  Vera  Beulah  Hug  4,2,1897- 

&  Richard  Mosier  (divorced) 

3  Richard  Joe  Lehman  (adopted) 
7,16,1924- 

&  Patricia - 

4  Richard  Joe  Lehman 

4  Robert  Charles  Lehman 

8272  Luecite,  Cucamonga,  Calif. 
&  Burton  C.  Lehman 
Mrs.  Vera  Lehman,  2550  N.  E. 
Luder  Ave.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 

1  Rachel  Hug  1867-dec. 

Julian  Norval,  dec. 

1  Albert  Ernest  Hug  1871-1936 
(farmer) 

&  Alice  Shafer  1,17,1885- 
Mrs.  Alice  Johnson,  3225  S.  E. 
Caruthers,  Portland  14,  Oregon 

2  Louise  Sion  Hug  (adopted)  2,28, 
1920-  (teacher) 

&  Donald  Clark  (forester) 

3  Donald  Clark  1,23,1944- 
3  Richard  Clark  9,30,1945- 
3  David  Clark  4,30,1948- 

3  Linda  Kay  Clark  10,17,1950- 
Heppner,  Oregon 
&  Aunt  Clara  Hill 

1  Celesiia  Jane  Hug  5,21,1866-11, 
15,1949 

&  John  Kirchhoffer  4,6,1853- 
11,28,1943  (farmer) 

2  Fred  H.  Kirchhoffer  9,2,1888- 
(banker) 

&  Iva  L.  Jones 
Medical  Lake,  Wash. 
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3  Pauline  Kirchhoffer  1,16,1920- 

&  Theodore  Howard  Bonk 

4  Frederick  Paul  Bonk  9,10,1944- 
4  Terrence  Michael  Bonk  6,10, 

1947- 

4  Daniel  Christopher  Bonk  6,19, 

1949- 

4  Tedi  Paulone  Bonk  7,16,1950- 

Sprague,  Wash. 

2  Rachel  Olive  Kirchhoffer  4,23, 
1894- 

&  Herbert  Campbell 
Box  67,  Craig,  Colo. 

3  Phyllis  Hope  Campbell  2,9,1913- 
(bank  teller) 

&  Edward  Bray  (divorced) 

4  John  Richard  Bray  10,22,1935- 
6,3,1948 

&  Robert  Wilson 
4  Richard  Robert  Wilson  1,1,1944- 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Wilson,  2333  Glen¬ 
coe,  Denver  7,  Colo. 

&  Earl  Larue  Glassburn  (mer¬ 
chant) 

3  Earl  Larue  Glassburn  Jr.  11,1, 
1917-  (merchant) 

&  Elizabeth  Sophia  Yoesel 

4  Larry  Earl  Glassburn  9,24,1946- 

4  Cathey  Jean  Glassburn  3,18, 

1950- 

926  South  University  Bldg., 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

3  Betty  Anne  Glassburn  3,30, 
1919- 

&  John  Perry  Carlson  (intern¬ 
al  revenue) 

4  Kenneth  Alan  Carlson  3,9,1949- 

4  William  Douglas  Carlson  8,16, 
1952- 

4  Robert  James  Carlson  4,22, 
1955- 

3520  South  Glencoe,  Denver, 
Colo. 

3  Barbara  Elaine  Glassburn  10, 
10,1920- 

&  Raymond  Allison  Green 


4  Lloyd  Earl  Green  9,15,1943- 
4  James  Allison  Green  9,17,1948- 
4  Paula  Rochelle  Green  8,13,1949- 

849  Barclay  St.,  Craig,  Colo. 

1  Henry  J.  "Harry"  Hug  2,19, 
1868-9,1,1946  (farmer) 

&  Anna  Catherine  Choate  7,23, 
1870- 

Mrs.  Anna  Hug,  Elgin,  Oregon 

2  Myron  Clayton  Hug  4,14,1902- 
(farmer) 

&  Audrey  Purline  Witty  1,4, 
1902-8,29,1952 

3  Deleva  Hug  10,24,1923- 

&  Leroy  A.  Hills  2,28,1921- 
(lumber  mill) 

4  Tanja  Lee  Hills  12,31,1945- 

4  Rollan  Clayton  Hills  7,18,1947- 

Summerville,  Oregon 
&  Isel  Hunter  7,10,1923- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Hug,  Sum¬ 
merville,  Oregon 

1  Mary  Ann  "Polly"  Hug  1,21, 
1870-2,8,1921 

&  Robert  B.  Blumenstein  3,29, 
1862-3,27,1920 

2  Robert  George  Blumenstein  11, 
30,1893-  (foreman  paper  mill) 

&  Mickey  Endicott  10,2,1904- 
Salem,  Oregon 

3  Robert  Blumenstein  10,9,1922- 
(building  contractor) 

&  Charlott  Ann  Macy  7,17,1923- 

4  Barbara  Lee  Blumenstein  7,1, 
1944- 

4  Robert  Bruce  Blumenstein  12, 
16,1946- 

4  Frances  Elaine  Blumenstein  12, 
28,1953- 

4  Russell  Lane  Blumenstein  8,17, 
1955- 

4  John  Michael  Blumenstein  9, — , 
1957- 

Gates,  Oregon 

3  Neil  Ernest  Blumenstein  11,1, 
1925-  (lithographer) 
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&  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Abbott  4, 
19,1927-  (paper  mill) 

4  Sharon  Kay  Blumenslein  10,2, 
1950- 

4  Alan  Neil  Blumenslein  1,25, 

1954- 

4  Larry  Joe  Blumenslein  3,5, 

1955- 

3925  Rivercrest  Drive,  Salem, 
Oregon 

3  Lynn  Blumenslein  5,16,1927- 
(engineering  aid) 

&  Barbara  Jean  Amundson  8, 
17,1929  (cannery  inspector) 

4  Marilyn  Dee  Blumenslein  10, 
20,1952- 

4  Jody  Lynn  Blumenslein  2,11, 
1954- 

4  Robin  George  Blumenslein  6,13, 

1956- 

3915  Rivercrest  Drive,  Salem, 
Oregon 

2  David  Blumenslein  6,13,1896- 
(lumber  grader) 

&  Blanche  Aubert  8,26,1901- 
(teacher) 

3664  Grant  Road,  Central  Point, 
Oregon 

3  Paul  David  Blumenslein  5,17, 

1926-  (radio  lechnician) 

&  Ilene  Louise  Darramore  4,29, 

1929-  (typist) 

4  David  Blumenslein  1950- 
4  Sieve  Blumenslein  1952- 
4  Mike  Blumenslein  1954- 
4  Toni  Blumenslein  1956- 

2825  Floral  Hill,  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon 

3  Helen  Marie  Blumenslein  3,24, 

1930-  (dancing  inslrucior) 

&  Charles  Therin  Gorden  6,14, 

1927-  (office  manager  for  How¬ 
ard  Cooper  Machinery) 

4  Cindy  Gorden  1954- 
4  Celia  Gorden  1956- 

4  -  1959- 

2895  Crocker  Road,  Eugene, 
Oregon 


2  Nellie  Blumenslein  7,31,1898- 

&  Ray  Cope  (steel  mill) 

345  Adams  St.,  Gary,  Indiana 

3  Roberl  J.  Cope  7,26,1918-1,3, 
1356  (steel  mill) 

3  Kennelh  Cope  1920-  (sleel  mill) 

&  Patricia  Ann  Price 

4  David  Allen  Cope  1947- 

4  Kaiherine  Ann  Cope  1949- 
4  Roberl  Charles  Cope  1953- 

6417  Ash  St.,  Gary,  Indiana 

2  Laurence  Blumenslein  3,10, 
1902-  (plywood  mill) 

8z  Bessie  Witty  1 1,25,1906- 
43  Broadway,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

3  Patricia  Blumenslein  1,11,1927- 
(lab.  lechnician) 

&  Frank  M.  Smith  3,3,1925- 
(industrial  engineer) 

4  Laurence  Melvin  Smith  12,21, 
1949- 

4  Paula  Rachelli  Smith  9,22,1954- 
4  Richard  Lee  Smith  11,18,1956- 

2114  North  Winnifred,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

1  Clara  Hug  10,6,1871-  (dec. 

&  Asa  C.  Palmer,  dec. 

1  Nellie  Hug  9,5,1874-  dec. 

&  Charles  A.  Hill  2,14,1870- 
(farmer) 

Charles  Hill,  Telocaset,  Oregon 

2  Willard  Vernal  Hill  9,10,1899- 
(farmer) 

&  Virgel  Wilkinson 
Telocaset,  Oregon 

3  Shirley  Ann  Hill  6,30,1936- 
(sec.,  merchant) 

&  Bernard  Cross 

4  Julie  Cross  1957- 

7011  S.  E.  68th  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon 

3  William  Howard  Hill  1,22,1947- 
2  George  Howard  Hill  3,4,1901- 
( railroad) 

&  Agnes  Christian  Jackson  12, 
8,1908- 

Union,  Oregon 
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3  Barbara  Jean  Hill  2,1,1932- 

&  Vernal  Laurence  Moore  10,2, 
1930- 

4  Pamela  Jean  Moore  9,10,1950- 
4  Geraldine  Lynn  Moore  3,28, 

1958- 

2718  Ash,  La  Grande,  Oregon 

2  Fredrick  Glenn  Hill  7,10,1903- 
{highway  patrolman) 

&  Avon  McIntyre  12,4,1907- 
(store  clerk) 

Dayville,  Oregon 

3  Ferris  Gordon  Hill  3,2,1931- 
(mechanic) 

&  Leah - 

4  Gordon  Glenn  Hill  10,31,1955- 
4  Cheri  Lynn  Hill  3,31,1957- 

John  Day,  Oregon 

2  Mabel  Juanita  Hill  3,30,1906- 

&  Frank  C.  Drake  5,5,1903 
(painter) 

Ordnance,  Oregon 

3  Phyllis  Fae  Drake  2,15,1933- 

&  Waldo  Zaugg  12,13,1930-  (re¬ 
search  student) 

4  Stephen  Dale  Zaugg  9,16,1955- 
4  Richard  Zaugg  1958-1958 

346  No.  3rd  W.,  Provo,  Utah 

2  Fern  Hobb  Hill  2,8,1913- 

&  Donald  Wilkinson  2,4,1901- 
(welder) 

4  Norman  Wilkinson  12,13,1939- 
(adopted) 

4  Duane  Wilkinson  3,2,1953- 

420  E.  13th  St.,  The  Dalles, 
Oregon 


NAMES  OF  THE 
DAVE  HUG  FAMILY 

4  Bechtel 

31  Blumenstein 

5  Carlson 

6  Clark 

7  Cope 

3  Cross 
2  Drake 

7  Dykstra 
6  Bonk 
12  Gilkey 

6  Glassburn 
5  Gorden 

5  Green 
5  Harwood 

4  Henderson 
12  Hill 

4  Hills 
10  Hug 

1  Johnson 

2  Kirchhoffer 

5  Lehman 

4  Moore 

5  Nelson 

7  O’Neill 
5  Smith 

2  Wilkinson 

3  Wilson 

4  Zaugg 


171 

WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

108  Oregon  (28  Union  Co.) 
19  Colorado 
15  Washington 
9  California 
7  Indiana 
4  Utah 
9  Montana 


171 
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UNCLE  RUDOLPH  HUG 


Uncle  Rudolf  Hug  7,18,1836-7,25, 
1905  (farmer) 

&  Aunt  Mary  Nesser,  dec. 

1  Rudolf  Hug  1,10,1862-2,9,1920 
(farmer) 

&  Barbara  Elizabeth  Nesser  11, 
2,1865-10,28,1933 

2  Mary  Hug  1,11,1889-3,2,1932 

&  Roy  Flexer  1879-dec.  (farmer, 
police,  telephone) 

3  Adaline  Flexer  4,1,1908- 

&  John  Horner  3,26,1908-  (car¬ 
penter) 

Enterprise,  Oregon 

4  Barbara  Lou  Horner  12,6,1944- 
4  John  Joseph  Horner,  Jr.  11,10, 

1946- 

3  Genevieve  Flexer  7,10,1916- 
(secretary) 

&r  Howard  Pidcock  4,25,1914- 
( optician) 

4  Judy  Pidcock  12,18,1940- 
4  David  Pidcock  12,1,1945- 


AUNT  MARY  NESSER 


1415  Washington,  La  Grande, 
Oregon 

2  Raymond  James  Hug  3,21,1893- 
(farmer) 

&  Verdie  Beem  5,23,1894- 
Summerville,  Oregon 

3  June  Hug  6,24,1915-  (teacher) 

&  Gibbs  Theodore  Wagoner  8, 
27,1913  (mill  worker) 

Alicel,  Oregon 

4  Ava  Wagoner  8,4,1937-  (civil 
service) 

&  Rex  Hall  4,12,1937-  (bank  in 
Portland,  Oregon) 

5  -  1959- 

Pilot  Rock,  Oregon 

4  Verda  Rae  Wagoner  11,5,1939- 
( nurse's  aide) 

&  George  Ritter 

5  Michael  Edwin  Ritter  11,4,1958- 

1904  E.  N.,  La  Grande,  Oregon 

4  Judy  Kay  Wagoner  9,17,1942- 
3  Leslie  Hug  2,7,1918-  (farmer. 
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logger) 

&  Lois  Bauer  5,8,1920- 

4  Raymond  Leslie  Hug  1,19.1943- 
4  Keiih  Marlowe  Hug  12,20,1943- 
4  Eloise  Fay  Hug  10,13,1946- 
4  Jeanne  Lynn  Hug  8,23,1949- 
4  Glenyce  Marie  Hug  4,22,1952- 
4  James  Todd  Hug  11,22,1954- 
Council,  Idaho 

3  Warren  Logan  Hug  6,9,1921- 
(mill  worker) 

&  Wanda  Jane  Land  4,15,1928- 

4  Bonita  Christine  Hug  2,16,1947- 
4  Beverly  Janine  Hug  7,10,1949- 
4  Teresa  Arlene  Hug  6,9,1951- 

4  Jerold  Warren  Hug  12,3,1953- 
4  Sandra  Ranae  Hug  3,20,1955- 
4  Cynthia  Hug  5,7,1957- 
4  Steven  Dean  Hug  5,29,1959- 
Elgin,  Oregon 

3  Ernest  Hug  5,28,1923-3,14,1936 
3  Dale  LeRoy  Hug  8,19,1935- 

&  Leora  Whitsell  9,20,1936- 
(teaclier) 

3205  S.  E.  Maple,  Milwaukie, 
Oregon 

2  Arnold  Rudolf  Hug  6,25,1897-4, 
14,1959  (farmer,  laborer) 

&  Lola  West  8,25,1901,  dec. 

3  Lorraine  Aldonna  Hug  5,15, 
1921- 

&  Willis  Patterson  10,28,1915- 
(sawyer) 

4  Larie  Patterson  5,3,1939- 

4  Richard  Willis  Patterson  9,13, 

1940- 9,13,1940 

4  James  Charles  Patterson  8,9, 

1941- 

4  Douglas  Ray  Patterson  9,18, 
1953- 

4827  N.  Gantenbein  St.,  Port¬ 
land  17,  Oregon 

2  Glenn  Franklin  Hug  1901-1942 
(farmer) 

&  Mary  McDonald  1903- 
Elgin,  Oregon 


3  Daphene  Marie  Hug  6,28,1927- 

&  Keith  Tucker  1927-  (lumber 
mill) 

4  Gregory  Allen  Tucker  11,28, 
1946- 

4  Marilee  Tucker  12,5,1947- 

Anderson,  Calif. 

3  Arleta  Hug  1931-  (office) 

&  Karlee  Burton  1929-  (depart¬ 
ment  store) 

4  Glenn  Burton  1955- 

4  Deborah  Burton  1956- 

205  S.  E.  14th,  Portland  15, 
Oregon 

2  Grace  Hug  10,1,1905-1,13,1942 

&  Charles  Spivey  (bus  driver, 
store  clerk) 

3  Jean  Evelyn  Spivey 

1603  L.  Ave.,  La  Grande,  Ore¬ 
gon 

1  Mary  Hug  6,5,1864-dec. 

&  Barnhardt  Hubers,  dec. 

1  Emma  Hug,  May  1866-dec. 

&  James  W.  Stotts,  dec. 

1  Louisa  Hug  1,18,1870-dec. 

&  Joe  Becker,  dec. 

1  Charles  Hug  2,6,1872-1947  (pol¬ 
ice,  miner) 

&  Ella  Procter,  dec. 

2  Wiley  Hug  1900-1900 

2  Rudolph  Procter  Hug  1902- 
( school  superintendent) 

&  Margaret - 

436  12th  St.,  Sparks,  Nevada 

3  Procter  R.  Hug,  Jr.  (attorney) 

&  Barbara  - 

4  Cheryl  Hug  1955- 

4  Procter  John  Hug  1958- 

2375  Ellendale  Road,  Reno, 
Nevada 

3  Beverly  Sue  Hug  (teacher) 

&  Milton  Sharp 

West  Plumb  Lane  and  Watt  St., 
Reno,  Nevada 
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UNCLE  RUDOLPH 


3  Patricia  Grace  Hug  (student. 
University  of  Nevada) 

1  John  Hug  9,6,1874-dec. 

&  Mernie  Hazelwood 

2  Herman  Hug  (died  in  infancy) 

1  Rose  Hug  2,22,1877-dec.  (reg¬ 
istered  nurse) 

&  T.  K.  Bellamy 

1  David  Hug  (died  in  infancy) 

1  George  W.  Hug  5,30,1880-5,17, 
1937  (school  superintendent 

&  Gladys  McKenzie 

1805  Fir  St.,  Salem,  Oregon 

2  George  Wallace  Hug  (aviator) 

&  Ramona  Soderberg  (di¬ 
vorced) 

3  Julie  Ann  (Hug)  Smith  (adopt¬ 
ed  1940- 

&  Patricia  Lee  (divorced) 

3  Wallace  Lee  Hug  1949- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Hug,  1338 
Rimpan  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  19, 
Calif. 

2  Robert  McKenzie  Hug  (land¬ 
scape  gardener,  musician) 

(lives  with  mother) 

2  Kathleen  Anne  Hug  3,23,1928- 
(teacher) 

&  William  J  .Hughes  (insurance 
adjuster) 

3  Mark  William  Hughes  1950- 
3  Theresa  Ann  Hughes  1952- 
3  Marian  Leslie  Hughes  1957- 

1052  Columbia  St.,  Bend,  Ore¬ 
gon 

1  Alma  Hug  8,23,1884-10,7,1958 
(farmer) 

&  Faye  Pearl  Clark  5,20,1892- 
5,18,1954 

2  Mary  Marguerite  Hug  6,20,1917- 

&  Douglas  Post  12,22,1909-  (log¬ 
ger,  farmer) 

3  Gary  Post  10,8,1948- 

3  Marilyn  Post  5,28,1951- 

Imbler,  Oregon 


NAMES  OF 

UNCLE  RUDOLPH'S  FAMILY 

4  Burton 

3  Hall 

4  Horner 
34  Hug 

5  Hughes 

5  Patterson 
4  Pidcock 

4  Post 

3  Ritter 
2  Sharp 

1  Smith 

2  Spivey 

4  Tucker 

3  Wagoner 

78 

WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

55  Oregon  (28  Union  Co.) 

9  Nevada 
8  Idaho 

6  California 


78  . 
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NAMES  OF  THE  PRESENT  LIVING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HUG  FAMILY 


6  Allison 

5  Elmer 

11  Judd 

7  Roberts 

8  Airhart 

2  England 

4  Kalal 

14  Roulet 

11  Austin 

2  Evans 

2  Kirchhoffer 

16  Ryan 

1  Ball 

4  Ferguson 

2  Laske 

12  Sanderson 

4  Bechtel 

2  Fine 

2  Laughlin 

3  Schenke 

4  Bendshadler 

17  Follett 

5  Lehman 

3  Schroner 

6  Bentley 

2  Fox 

2  Lewis 

6  Schulmist 

3  Berget 

12  Gilkey 

5  Martin 

3  Schrivner 

1  Blain 

4  Givan 

8  Maurer 

1  Schronto 

5  Blanford 

6  Glassburn 

1  Mays 

3  Setser 

31  Blumenstein 

1  Glenn 

2  McDonald 

5  Siegrest 

6  Bonk 

4  Gluck 

1  Miller 

2  Sharp 

1  Bray 

5  Gorden 

4  Minter 

5  Shosted 

4  Burton 

2  Gordon 

5  Moore 

2  Sorenson 

2  Bush 

27  Graf 

6  Mounce 

7  Spencer 

8  Carlson 

2  Grimes 

5  Nelson 

7  Spracklin 

6  Chamberlin 

2  Grotto 

40  Niederer 

3  Stevens 

2  Chevalier 

3  Gunston  . 

4  North 

5  Sutton 

6  Clark 

5  Gutherie 

2  Nugent 

6  Smith 

8  Collins 

3  Hall 

3  Ohlinger 

2  Spivey 

13  Condie 

21  Hames 

6  Olson 

1  Tannlund 

4  Cookson 

5  Harwood 

7  O’Neill 

4  Thompson 

7  Cope 

4  Henderson 

4  Ottoman 

15  Tucker 

2  Coulson 

12  Hill 

5  Patterson 

2  Veltman 

3  Courtright 

4  Hills 

4  Paulin 

7  Wagoner 

3  Cross 

5  Hindman 

4  Pidcock 

5  Wathen 

4  Dawes 

4  Horner 

4  Prince 

5  Wasden 

8  Davis 

89  Hug 

2  Pymm 

4  Wilkinson 

2  Delmue 

5  Hughes 

4  Ragsdale 

2  Wilson 

3  Depuy 

7  Hulse 

6  Reese 

2  Works 

2  Drake 

4  Imus 

1  Riggs 

4  Zaugg 

4  Dresser 

2  Jenkinson 

4  Rinehart 

5  Zollman 

7  Dykstra 

1  Johnson 

3  Ritter 

MOST  NUMEROUS  NAMES 

89  Hug 
40  Niederer 
31  Blumenstein 
26  Graf 
21  Hames 


134  Family  Names 

WHERE  THEY  LIVE 

393  Oregon  (153  Union  Co.) 
108  Washington 
97  California 
56  Nevada 


49  Utah 
41  Idaho 
19  Colorado 
11  Montana 
10  Pennsylvania 
7  Indiana 
6  Maryland 
5  Illinois 
5  Ohio 
5  Wyoming 
5  Michigan 
5  New  York 
2  New  Mexico 


822 


